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Editorial Notes and Comments 


In the following editorials several references are made to 
an article that appeared in this JouRNAL in September, 1939.’ 
Although offered by its author as “‘a rough analysis of the job 
of religious education” and as ‘‘some random suggestions con- 
cerning preparation for the same,” we believe that it is the 
finest analysis of the work of religious education with which 
we are acquainted. 


TEACHER LOAD AND INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


If “a generous measure of individual religious guidance 
outside of class is not so widely held,” as Monsignor Cooper 
has stated in the pages of this JouRNAL, without doubt one of 
the reasons for the lack of such guidance is the heavy load 
carried by our teachers. The subject of teacher load should, 
therefore, receive the careful consideration of all school ad- 
ministrators. Monsignor Cooper, in stressing the importance 
of individual guidance, suggests that in an efficiency rating 
scale for religious educators it would not be unreasonable to 
credit them with about fifty points for perfect instruction in 
the classroom and about the same number for perfect guidance 
outside the classroom. He goes further to state that “any 
teacher of Religion who thinks of his task as exclusively a 
classroom and group one should be rated low as a religious 
educator, no matter how high is his rating on instruction 


1 Rev. John M. Cooper, “The Preparation of Teachers of Religion,” Journal 
of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, No. 1 (September, 1939), 54-64. 
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alone.”’ In 1939 the National Education Association studied 
teachers’ opinions on the matter of teacher load. The ques- 
tionnaire used in this study was prepared and administered 
according to the best standards. The report of the study, pre- 
senting data from over three thousand teachers, gives their 
appraisal of classroom situations. The following are among 
the findings of the study: 


The ten most commonly mentioned factors involved the general 
areas of (1) class size and pupil load, (2) plant facilities, (3) teach- 
ing methods, and (4) administrative procedures. 

Among the six load factors identified by 20 percent or more of the 
elementary teachers and the six similarly designated by 20 percent or 
more of the high-school teachers, three items were common to both 
lists: (1) class interruptions: bulletins, announcements, errands, spe- 
cial events ; (2) adapting promotion standards to meet a “no-failure” 
ideal ; and (3) total number of pupils assigned. 


Class size and total pupil load were among the oft-reported factors 
mentioned above, but so also were such intangible and as yet unmeas- 
ured factors as “adapting to a no-failure program” and “meeting 
individual differences in pupil ability, interest, and need.” 

The unfortunate results of large classes for both teachers and 
pupils are emphasized in the reports of nearly two-thirds of the co- 
operating teachers—a majority of whom either were teaching, or had 
recently taught, classes of 42 pupils or more. Especially significant is 
the frequent testimony of these teachers that large classes (1) pre- 
vent adequate interest in, and help for, the individual pupil, (2) 
hinder the cordial pupil-teacher relationships which are essential for 
effective guidance, and (3) add materially to the number of jobs to 
be done and especially to the amount of energy and nervous tension 
required in teaching. 

The average number of pupils recommended in this study as the 
standard for “reasonable” class size is about 30 pupils; for the 
‘“‘maximum”’ class size, about 35. Some flexibility in the application 
of these standards would be acceptable to a majority of the group, 
depending on the presence or absence of certain specific compensat- 
ing factors. A substantial percent of the teachers, however, reported 
that these standards should not be exceeded if any or all the sug- 
gested helps were provided, lest the desirable pupil-teacher relation- 
ship be destroyed. The futility of urging greater attention to indi- 
vidual differences and to the guidance aspects of teaching, without 
at the same time keeping class size within the reasonable limits 
imposed by ordinary human energy and vitality, was specifically and 
repeatedly emphasized in the teachers’ comments. 

Approximately half of the teachers in this study reported that their 
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own development was being retarded and that the quality of their 
work in school and in the community was being lowered by present 
teaching load. Among teachers who rated their total teaching loads as 
excessive, three-fourths of the group reported these unfortunate 
results.* 


THE PREPARATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF RELIGION 


Today, throughout the country, school boards and accredit- 
ing agencies are requiring high-school teachers to present a 
master’s degree in the subject in which they are offering in- 
struction. To meet these requirements Catholic high-school 
teachers have procured or are procuring higher degrees in 
Latin and in French, in mathematics and in science, in English 
and in other subjects. We doubt, however, if even one percent 
of those who are teaching Religion in our high schools have a 
master’s degree in that subject or are working for the same. 
We are aware that there are those who will remind us of 
the priest-teachers, of their seminary preparation that is con- 
sidered equivalent to a master’s degree in Religion. But we 
again quote from Monsignor Cooper’s article, this time rela- 
tive to priest-teachers.* 

As regards priest-teachers, no doubt the seminary theology helps. 
But it also may gravely hinder. From out of the whole range of re- 
ligious knowledge and information, theology, with its specific objec- 
tives, chooses a certain very limited and highly selected content for 
intensive treatment. But religious education, with its very different 
objectives, has to have a content, identical of course in part with the 
theological content of the commonly used seminary manuals of theol- 
ogy, but in part, perhaps well over half of its range, quite different 
therefrom. The priest-teacher may easily, and often does, give out to 
his Religion classes, almost paragraph for paragraph, chapter for 


chapter, what he has learned in the seminary. As a result, the religious 
content of his classroom teaching may easily be, over a good fifty 


2 National Education Association, Research Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 5, 
(November, 1939), 260-261. 
8 Op. cit., 57-8. 
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per cent of its range, out of place, superfluous, while a good fifty per 
cent of the content imperatively demanded by religious education 
may be omitted from his teaching. The seminaries are doing some- 
thing to change this situation, but they still have a long way to go. 

In the same article Monsignor Cooper suggests that about 
fifty percent of the teacher’s preparation be devoted to con- 
tent study, and he raises the following question:* “As a mini- 
mum preparation for teaching, say, high-school Religion, is it 
too much to ask twenty-four semester hours of specific prepa- 
ration: six semester hours in methods, twelve in content, and 
six in guidance?”’ When the writer speaks of content, he refers 
to a carefully selected content that has been chosen in view 
of the objectives of religious education. Moreover, he makes 
no mention of the master’s degree in Religion as a require- 
ment; he presents a minimum requirement. The observation 
should be made that improvement in the teaching of Religion 
at the secondary school level will not progress as it should 
while those responsible for the training of teachers and the 
growth of those in service direct those under them to seek 
master’s degrees in secular subjects and give little considera- 
tion to Religion. A survey of the number of high-school teach- 
ers who pursued graduate courses in Religion during the past 
summer represents a disheartening picture as we look forward 
to an improvement in the teaching of Religion in the second- 
ary school. 


CHURCH HISTORY AT THE EIGHTH GRADE LEVEL 


According to Monsignor Cooper’s classification’ Church 
History is one of the secondary elements in the Religion 
course. It does not represent part of the must legislation in the 
Religion curriculum. Monsignor Cooper attacks Church His- 
tory “as it is commonly taught, with its relatively remote 


* Ibid., p. 63. 
5 Tbid., p. 60. 
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bearing on the lives of the students.” Our purpose in this 
editorial is not to go into detail relative to Church History as 
a religious education subject; however, such is not at all im- 
possible. There are teachers and authors who have Christian 
living as their principal objective in the classroom presenta- 
tion of this subject; they have always in the focus of attention 
the principal objective of religious education, “to guide pupils 
in and for living Christ-like lives, lives of unselfish love of God 
and, for His sake, of man.” 

Our immediate purpose is to comment briefly on certain 
items in Church History that have little or nothing to offer 
to this principal objective, items, however, that we believe 
should receive attention in the teaching of Church History 
viewed as a secondary element in the Religion curriculum. It 
is not necessary to remind our readers that a large percent of 
the children who attend Catholic elementary schools do not 
continue their education under Catholic auspices. The eighth 
grade is their last experience in Catholic education. According 
to most courses of study it is in the eighth grade that Church 
history receives formal recognition in the curriculum of the 
elementary school. It would seem, therefore, that it might be 
well for Catholic education to prepare pupils, indirectly at 
least, for their high-school courses in history. We are not 
recommending long units devoted to this question, but we are 
suggesting that there are certain facts in history that should 
not be eliminated from the Church History or the regular 
history curriculum solely because the human element in the 
Church appeared in an unfavorable light. A survey of the 
experience of Catholics who pursue history courses in secular 
high schools and colleges will show that some are shocked and 
others are annoyed, some even become belligerent when they 
learn that at times there were abuses in the practice of Re- 
ligion, that there were members of the clergy who led worldly 
lives, that there were bishops who were more interested in art, 
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literature and the amusements of the day than in the spirit 
of their sacred offices, that there was ever such a condition as 
a need of reform among religious and clergy. We do not be- 
lieve that the eighth grader is too young to come into contact 
with these facts. Let us not overlook the fact that it may be 
his last opportunity to see that the divine guidance of the 
Holy Ghost has always been with the Church, triumphing in 
spite of the weaknesses of men. Such a presentation is con- 
ducive to strengthen faith rather than to injure it. It is much 
more injurious to send children into the secular high school, 
after a year’s exposure to Church History and two years of 
general history, without any knowledge of the fact that the 
human element in the Church is subject to err and has erred. 
At times our Catholic children in public high schools will come 
in contact with teachers of history who are prejudiced. These 
teachers distort the truth. As a result, the Catholic pupil is 
shocked. Instead of glorying in the Church as the divine in- 
stitution that has withstood and flourished in spite of the 
weaknesses of man, the pupil is ashamed. Let us prepare our 
eighth graders for this experience. Let us not be afraid to let 
pupils come in contact with the human element in the Church. 
It will not hurt them; it may protect them from later trage- 
dies. If correctly presented it will help them all the more to 

narvel at the divine element that is always present in the 
Church of Christ as it guides and administers to man. The 
inclusion of the topics that we have enumerated above, let us 
repeat, should receive only cursory attention, but we believe 
that they should get this attention. Moreover, this will not 
interfere with the earnest efforts of teachers in placing em- 
phasis where emphasis belongs, in selecting material from 
Church History that will permit it to make its potential con- 
tribution to the process of religious education. 
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THE N. C. W. C. AND THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


For some months we have wished to call our readers’ atten- 
tion to an article in the January, 1940, issue of Catholic 
Action. In this article the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence is recommended by a Sister of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary as “a profile that will enable Catholic colleges to rate 
themselves on the curve of college Catholicity, and serve as an 
incentive to a skew at the upper end.” Those colleges that 
are interested in an interpretation of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in this light will find it in Sister Honora’s 
article that ends with the following paragraphs:° 


It is too soon yet to tell what will be the ultimate effect of trying 
to make college students conscious of themselves as part of a nation- 
wide organization of Catholic laity working under their respective 
Ordinaries to restore all things in Christ; but surely we are not too 
optimistic when we hope that a goodly number of our graduates will 
cooperate more intelligently and generously with their bishops and 
pastors because of their present training. 

Possibly a discussion of the Catholicity of Catholic colleges is 
superfluous ; perhaps it is presumptuous. If, however, it is unneces- 
sary from the point of view of the colleges—though the national 
membership committee of the college division of the N.C.E.A. is 
even now considering the formulation of standards of Catholicity for 
its prospective members—it may do something toward establishing 
the fact that we at least realize our responsibilities. 


“THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL AND DELINQUENCY” 


The June number of The Catholic Educational Review" 
published a brief report of data procured in a recent study of 
a group of 300 delinquent boys, 40 percent of whom “had 
transferred from parochial to public school before commit- 
ment; 25 percent were attending parochial school at the time 


6 Sister Honora, I.H.M., “The N.C.W.C. - the Catholic College,” Catholic 
Action, Vol. XXII, No. 1 (January, 1940), ie, eee 


7J. Edward Rauth, O.S.B. and Baa. ie. C.F.X., “The Parochial 


School and Delinquency,” The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXVIII, 
No. 6 (June, 1940), 347-350. 
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of commitment; 34 percent had never attended a parochial 
school.’* In urging the assistance that a child guidance clinic 
can give teachers in solving some of their difficulties with 
problem pupils, the authors conclude their article with the 
following paragraphs that deserve the attention of all teachers 
of Catholic elementary schools: 


All of the boys included in this study were examined in a clinic just 
before commitment, but only a small percentage of them had had a 
clinical contact when they began giving trouble. 

Recently one of us® pointed out the necessity of studying the boy’s 
character traits, especially his defense mechanisms, if one wishes to 
guide him in making a satisfactory adjustment or, in the case of the 
pre-delinquent and delinquent, a readjustment. Unless the person who 
undertakes the task of guidance has a knowledge of these, his admoni- 
tions, while they may produce a seeming compliance, will avail but 
little when temptation arises or the stress and strain of life becomes 
too great. 

To obtain the knowledge needed for successful guidance one must 
be prepared to talk over the boy’s difficulties with him; one must 
learn his interests and attitudes. In addition, a knowledge of his abili- 
ties, his home environment, the use he makes of his free time and a 
host of other items of information are needed. 

Considering the crowded programs of the teachers in the parochial 
schools, it is hardly fair to ask them to attempt such an analysis of 
each one of their problem children. However, one cannot help but 
deplore the expelling of these children from the parochial school and 
thus cut them off from its influence—an influence that they need 


much more than the well-behaved docile pupils who give little or no 
trouble. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE IN AMERICA 


This JouRNAL regrets that it does not always know of the 
jubilee or centennial celebrations of the different teaching 
congregations. This month, in extending every good wish to 
the Sisters of Providence of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, the 


8 Cf. Leo Kalmer, O.F.M. and E. Weir, O.F.M., Crime and Religion, Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald Press, 1936, Table V, p. 112; Table VI, p. 114. 

®J. Edward Rauth, O.S.B., “The Moral Instruction of the Delinquent Boy,” 
Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, No. 10 (February, 1940), 488-494. 
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JourRNAL oF REticious INsTRUCTION would like to rejoice 
also with all other orders that are marking this year of 1940 
with special thanksgiving for a blessed past and with prayer- 
ful petition for an even more fruitful future. 

The foundation of the Sisters of Providence took place one 
hundred years ago this month on October 22, 1840. On that 
date Mother Theodore Guerin and five companions arrived 
at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods from France. In poverty and in 
suffering that small group began the work of their congrega- 
tion in this country. Today, according to figures in the re- 
cently published volume, Sanctity in America,’ the Sisters of 
Providence number “1,500 professed Sisters, novices and 
postulants, teaching 30,000 children in 80 schools all over the 
United States and in their Province in the China missions at 
Kaifeng.” By their Constitutions the Sisters of Providence 
are required to “be thoroughly convinced of their grave re- 
sponsibility” and “to prepare themselves carefully to fulfill 
their obligations as Christian educators.” The following para- 
graphs taken from the same Constitutions epitomize the ideal 
of the teacher of Religion: 

They shall courageously labor at their own advancement in perfec- 
tion; for the more they love God, the more zealous they will be to 
make the children love Him; and the more they are united with God, 
the more unction there will be in their advice and instruction. If the 
pupils see in them models of meekness, modesty, piety, and charity, 
they will be excited to the imitation of their virtues. “To lead to virtue, 
the way of precept is long, but that of example is short.” 

They shall endeavor by prayer to draw the blessing of God upon 


their labors, bearing in mind that all they can do by their counsels, 
their lessons and their care, is to plant and to water; God alone can 
give the increase. 

They shall try to gain the hearts of their pupils ; for a Teacher who 
has the tact of gaining the hearts of her pupils, can do with them as 
she pleases. Her counsels, her admonitions, even her reprimands, are 
well received ; on the contrary, a Teacher who is not loved can do but 


1 Most Rev. A. G. Cicognani, Sanctity in America. Paterson, N. J.: Saint 
Anthony Guild Press, 1939, p. 145. 
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8 Cf. Leo Kalmer, O.F.M. and E. Weir, O.F.M., Crime and Religion, Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald Press, 1936, Table V, p. 112; Table VI, p. 114. 

®J. Edward Rauth, O.S.B., “The Moral Instruction of the Delinquent Boy,” 
Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, No. 10 (February, 1940), 488-494. 
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1 Most Rev. A. G. gages Sanctity in America. Paterson, N. J.: Saint 
Anthony Guild Press, 1939, p. 
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little good ; from her, everything is taken in bad part and all that she 
does or says is criticized and censured. 


To gain their hearts the Sisters should entertain towards their 
pupils a love based on supernatural motives. They should unite mild- 
ness with firmness, justice with charity; speak kindly to them, avoid- 
ing impatience, irritability, or the use of offensive expressions which 
wound but never correct. They should also avoid partiality and guard 
against unjust preference or prejudice. 

In presenting the above to our readers, may we ask them 
to join all friends of the Sisters of Providence in praying for 
the canonization of the venerated Mother Theodore Guerin 
who was characterized by the late Cardinal Gibbons as “one 
of those religious athletes whose life and teachings effect a 
spiritual fecundity that secures vast conquests to Christ and 
His Holy Church,” and who has been described by his Ex- 
cellency, the Apostolic Delegate, as a “frail but valiant woman 
whose indomitable spirit, sustained by God’s grace, remained 
ever constant and serene.’” 


2 Op. cit., pp. 146, 145. 


SAY IT AGAIN 


Anyone can poll parrot “God exists.” A real teacher has the idea 
of God and His existence before the students in music, pictures, 
poetry, philosophy, argument, nature, science, dancing, liturgy, light 
verse. Christ said all that could be said when He crammed with 
meaning these words: This is my body. We teach that same truth 
in art, song, scientific thinking, lovely stained glass, persuasive argu- 
ment, reason, revelation, the figures of the old testament, architec- 
ture, and so on endlessly. 


The great teacher is convinced that what he has to teach is tre- 
mendous in truth and value. But he teaches it with the endless 
resourcefulness of a great advertising expert. And that requires 
thinking and planning and a cultivated sense of what young people 
and old people, children and adults, the learned and the ignorant are 
interested in. But that is the side of teaching that’s real fun. 

“Say It Again,” The Faculty Adviser, Vol. III, No. 8 (April, 
1940), p. 1. 





HOW THE BIBLE COMES TO US 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER 


RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


The Bible has been considered, both in ancient and in 
modern times, a message which God sends to us His children. 
Many of the Fathers in the early Church spoke of it as a letter 
which our divine Father sends to us to guide us safely on our 
way to Him. This same figure is quoted by Popes Leo XIII 
and Benedict XV in their encyclicals on the Scriptures. It is, 
therefore, to be counted among our most precious spiritual 
blessings, one that should be used often, yes, daily, for the 
building up of our spiritual lives. This is the encouragement 
which the Church gives us. 

But there may arise in the minds of some readers the rather 
logical question: How certain are we that we have the Bible 
as it was first written? The question is very reasonable. If I 
am asked to accept this book as a guide to my spiritual wel- 
fare, I should know whether or not its message is authentic. 
Further, we all know that the Bible was written many cen- 
turies ago, parts of the Old Testament fourteen hundred years 
before Christ, and even the latest books almost nineteen 
hundred years ago. In their transmission to us the sacred 
books were subject to the same dangers as any other litera- 
ture, and we may well ask if they have come to us in their 
original state. 

This question also has an apologetic aspect. Modern 
rationalism has done much to weaken faith in the Bible, and 
many who have succumbed to its teachings rather lightly put 
aside the Scriptures as though they had lost any value they 
ever had. We have the assurance that the Church gives us. 
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But it is well for us to have also some intellectual basis for 
the conviction that God’s message has been preserved for us 
in the Bible just as it was first delivered through the sacred 
writers. 


In order to keep this article within due limits, we shall con- 
sider mainly the story of the New Testament text, merely 
touching upon that of the Old Testament. 


There is an important fact to be noticed first. The Bible 
was written under a divine influence which we call Inspira- 
tion. Through this influence God so moved the intellect and 
will of the sacred writers that what they wrote is really 
attributable to God. In this God himself is the prime author 
of the Bible. Now only the original writers may be said to 
have written under this inspiration. Therefore, any copy of 
their work, and any translation of it, may be considered in- 
spired, or God’s word, only in as much as it agrees with what 
was originally written. When, however, the copy or the 
translation does agree with the original, it may properly be 
regarded as the equivalent of that original, and hence to this 
extent also inspired. If, therefore, we can be assured that our 
text of the Bible, whether in the original languages or in 
versions, conforms with the text first written by the hagiog- 
raphers, we are assured that we have the message which God 
intended for us. 


THE ORIGINAL TEXT 


The Old Testament was written for the most part in He- 
brew; some few small sections appeared in Aramaic, a lan- 
guage closely allied to Hebrew, and a few of the later books 
in Greek. The earliest manuscripts of the Old Testament now 
available go back only to the ninth century of the Christian . 
era, but they show such a strict uniformity, and agree so 
well with earlier versions, that we can say we have the Old 
Testament as it was known in the first century of the Christian 
era. Prior to that time there was a degree of variety in the 
text, something like the variety which now exists in our 
English versions of the New Testament. And yet this fact of 
variation assures us that we have at least the substance of the 
Old Testament message. For when two documents disagree 
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in detail, but are uniform in substance, we feel that their 
witness is the more secure since they manifest independence 
one of the other. 


For the text of the New Testament we can say a great deal 
more. All of its books, with the exception of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, were written in the Greek that was 
current in the time of our Lord. The original documents, being 
fragile in material and subjected to much handling, were lost 
at a very early age. But from their very first appearance they 
were recognized as sacred, and also valuable, because of their 
apostolic origin. Hence they were frequently copied to provide 
the various Christian communities with the text. At first, as 
we can well understand, these books were circulated sepa- 
rately; they were gathered together as we have them now only 
when all had been for some time acknowledged as Scripture. 
This must have been at the beginning of the second century 
of our era, for the Gospel of St. John did not appear until 
some time about the year 100 A.D. About this time we have 
evidence from the Fathers that all the books of the New 
Testament were not only known, but that they were recog- 
nized as Scripture, just as the Old Testament, and were used 
in connection with Christian religious services. The character 
and the liturgical use of these books brought about frequent 
copying, sometimes of the entire New Testament, sometimes 
only of those passages which were read at Mass. 


This multiplication of the text and its dissemination over 
the Christian world now provides the student of such matters 
with material from which to work out the original. There are 
now in existence something over forty-two hundred manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, some complete and some only 
fragments, which serve as basis for the reconstruction of the 
text. These manuscripts vary in age and also in quality. But 
the variations in their text have enabled textual critics to de- 
termine that they all come from four main parents, the exist- 
ence of which can be assured for the fourth century. Further, 
from the citations of the Fathers, it can be determined how 
early and in what countries these four “recensions” were in 
use. Two of them at least were widely known at the end of the 
second century, and probably three of them. When, therefore, 
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these recensions are placed side by side and critically com- 
pared, they give up the text from which they themselves 
came. This text must have been the original New Testament, 
and belongs certainly to the early years of the second cen- 
tury, the time when the New Testament first appeared in 
collected form. 

So certain are textual scholars that this process leads us to 
the original New Testament that some great claims are made 
for, their modern critical editions. One author, not a Catholic, 
has maintained that of the entire New Testament we now 
have in their original form all but about one hundred verses, 
and that of these not more than ten have variants which 
might affect their substance. In such a matter, however, it is 
unsafe to be mathematical. And still we can say with con- 
fidence that no ancient book is more secure in its text today 
than the New Testament. We can also claim that we have the 
original New Testament, not only in substance, but also in its 
actual words, a few verses excepted. 

One, therefore, who can read Greek has the privilege of 
reading the books of the New Testament as they came from 


the pen of the hagiographers, as they were read by the early 
Christians, many of whom were in immediate contact with 
the apostles if not with our Lord Himself. This makes of the 
New Testament really an unusual document, safe not only 
in its text but also in the message it brings us. 


ANCIENT VERSIONS 


The dispersion of the Jews into various lands, and the early 
rapid spread of Christianity, brought about the first appear- 
ance of the Scriptures in languages other than those in which 
they had been written. The Jews in Egypt, no longer able to 
understand either Hebrew or Aramaic, had the Old Testament 
translated into Greek two or three centuries before the time 
of our Lord. This version was known as the Septuagint and 
was widely used by the Jews and by Christians who could 
not read Hebrew. It became the Christian Old Testament of 
the early Church. The Old Testament also appeared at an 


early age in other languages, mainly Syriac. The same was 
true of the New Testament. 
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These early versions are of great service to us now in help- 
ing to determine the original text. For the Old Testament the 
Syriac version can tell us what the Hebrew text contained in 
the first century A.D.; the Aramaic paraphrases belong prob- 
ably to the same era, but the Septuagint, and the Pentateuch 
used by the Samaritans, can bring us back to the third and 
fourth centuries B.C. For the New Testament as well, the 
different versions of the second and third centuries A.D., can 
reflect the Greek text on which they were based. 


Of these early versions one is very important for us not only 
because it serves as an excellent witness to the original, but 
also because it is still used in the Catholic Church. This is the 
version of St. Jerome in Latin, the version we call the Latin 
Vulgate. 

Both the Old and the New Testaments were turned into 
Latin by the end of the second century of the Christian era. 
There were, in fact, numerous translations made into Latin, 
each community making its own, the Old Testament from the 
Greek Septuagint, the New Testament naturally from the 
Greek text which came to them. While there were many ad- 
vantages in the Latin Church having the Scriptures in a 
language the people used, some difficulties arose out of the 
variety of text thus created, and out of the variation in Latin 
idiom and style. To overcome these difficulties, Pope Damasus 
asked St. Jerome to revise the Latin New Testament and thus 
to provide a uniform text for the entire Latin Church. 


This request was the inception of St. Jerome’s work which 
we now have as the Vulgate. His method for the New Testa- 
ment was to improve the language of one of the existing Latin 
versions, and also to correct its text by comparing it with the 
best and oldest available Greek codices. He produced the 
Gospels in 383 A.D., and the rest of the books probably soon 
after this date. For the Old Testament he later went directly 
to the Hebrew and the other original languages. Living at 
Bethlehem, and with the aid of some learned Jews, he thus 
translated the entire Old Testament between the years 390 
and 406 A.D. After some time this version of St. Jerome be- 
came the common text in the Latin Church, and on this ac- 
count is known to us as the Vulgate. 
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The Vulgate even today is of great value, and apart from 
the fact that the Church still uses it, it is a text in which we 
can have great confidence. When we are certain that we have 
the text which St. Jerome wrote, and that is to a great extent 
possible, we have a very early witness to both the Old and 
New Testaments. It is based on codices of both Testaments 
which were much older than any we now have; it has the 
advantages of St. Jerome’s scholarship; it has had the pro- 
tection of the Church down through all these centuries. The 
textual critic today, whether he is working on the Old or the 
New Testament, finds the text of the Vulgate a great assist- 
ance. This is a peculiar encouragement to us, for our Catholic 
English version comes from the Vulgate. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS 


The same need that brought the early versions of Scripture 
into existence later occasioned the versions in the different 
languages of Europe. As long as Latin was commonly under- 
stood, the Vulgate was sufficient, but when other languages 


replaced the Latin, the Scriptures found their way into Ger- 
man, French, Italian, English. We are here interested only in 
the English. 

The first English version of the entire Bible belongs to the 
fourteenth century. It was taken from the Vulgate, and is now 
probably to be found, as Cardinal Gasquet has shown, in the 
version which is erroneously attributed to Wycliffe. St. 
Thomas More speaks of Catholic English versions that were 
available prior to his time, and may have this text in mind. 
But when the faith of England was disturbed by the Protest- 
ant revolt in Germany, new translations began to appear, 
pretending to go beyond the Vulgate to the original texts, but . 
really made in many ways to support the tenets of the reform- 
ers. This brought about the series of English versions which 
appeared in the sixteenth century, a series which ends prac- 
tically in the production of the King James Bible in 1611. 

We owe the existence of our present Catholic version in 
English to this condition. The Catholics of England were 
naturally opposed to the dangers of these imperfect texts, 
and to provide them with a reliable version, the professors of 
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the English College, located first at Douay and then at 
Rheims, made a new translation from the Vulgate. The New 
Testament was published in 1582, the Old Testament not 
until 1609-10. Neither the Greek nor the Hebrew text at that 
time was as certain as they are today. This gave the Catholic 
version a great advantage over the other English texts which 
were current. This, with the known fidelity of the version, 
induced the authors of the King James version to rely heavily 
on the Rheims New Testament. Still, the Catholic version, 
holding strictly to the Vulgate, suffered from some defects of 
language, although its style has been highly estimated by 
many. 

The Douay-Rheims version remained the Bible used by all 
Catholics in English-speaking countries until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when Bishop Challoner, of the London 
district, revised it into the form which is known to us at 
present. He had two reasons for undertaking such a revision. 
The Douay-Rheims Bible had become obsolete in much of its 
language, and at that it was not always to be had. Instead, 
therefore, of merely reprinting the older text, Bishop Chal- 
loner undertook to provide a more modern version based upon 
that of Douay-Rheims. After several attempts at the New 
Testament, and only one at the Old, he issued his Bible in 
1752. That is the text which has come to us, the Old Testa- 
ment just about as Challoner wrote it, the New Testament 
with several later modifications. 


Apart from some minor questions of text, and the uncer- 
tainty occasioned by some obsolete forms of speech, the 
Challoner revision is a text in which the average reader can 
have great confidence. But these questions of text and of 
language make our Bible in English in some places rather 
hard to understand. This has been recognized by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine in its promotion of Bible 
study clubs. And at present there is nearing completion a new 
English version of the New Testament, the Old Testament to 
follow as soon as possible. 

When the new version is complete, it is hoped that it will 
be adequate in language to the needs of our time. But it will 
also offer an improved text in relation to the original. Much 
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progress has been made in the study of the original texts since 
Bishop Challoner finished his work, and our Catholic scholars 
can take advantage of this progress to bring our English 
version into still greater conformity with the Bible as it first 
appeared. When this is accomplished, we may be able to claim 
that we are actually reading in English the message as God 
first delivered it to the sacred writers. Exception to this will 
have to be admitted in some passages, but they will be so few 
and of such a technical nature that they will not interfere 
with the truth of our claim. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


However, belief in the Doctrine of Original Sin is no justification 
for despotism in the classroom; it gives no license for harsh regi- 
mentation and the rule of fear. It does not prescribe that children 
should be anchored to their seats and never speak unless spoken to 


by the teacher. According to the teaching of the Church, human 
nature, though fallen, is in no manner essentially vitiated. As a 
matter of fact, we are born with the capacity for that holy newness 
which comes to us in baptism. The Creator trusts children enough 
to endow them with a free will; teachers ought to be able to trust 
them enough to exercise that freedom. If youngsters are never 
allowed to direct themselves, how are they to acquire habits of self- 
direction? He commits a crime against children who leaves them to 
their own devices and allows them to do what they want to do; but 
he also sins who never affords them an opportunity to do freely the 
things they ought to do. 


By Rev. George Johnson, “Progressive Education,” The Catholic 
Educational Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 5 (May, 1940), p. 
260. 





EXPLAINING CHASTITY 


REVEREND L. HONORE, §.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
Kurseong, India 


Undoubtedly, there is a special difficulty in explaining 
Chastity, on account of the very nature of the subject. It is 
already something delicate for adults, @ fortiori for children; 
especially so, when amongst the auditors gathered together 
before us, there are children who know almost nothing about 
the vices against purity, and on the other hand those who 
already know a good deal about these vices. We have always 
to avoid the danger of teaching the evil, and, however, we 
must take care not to let an innocent child be the victim of 
an initiation, in such a matter, by any bad companion. 

A second difficulty comes from the inexact notions and 
terms which may have been used when the child first hap- 
pened to learn or to hear about this matter. Very often, 
indeed, the words used by preachers, teachers, and even 
catechisms are vague, mixed up, confounding different notions 
as purity, honesty and decency. Often, also, the books and 
the doctrine remain unprecise, as for instance: ““We have to 
imitate the purity of the angels ” and other forms of 
this kind. So much so that children sometimes believe they 
have committed a sin when there was only question of some- 
thing merely natural. As a result of this confusion of ideas, 
many a child gets a false concept of this virtue and its 
practice. 

Should we perhaps keep silence and say nothing at all 
about purity? It seems to me that in the modern circum- 
stances this way of acting is surely wrong. And even if we 
have to use words which might make some blush, let us go 
ahead and hurt a false prudery. As a matter of fact, the actual 
circumstances, among which children and young men and 
women have to live, require from them a clear notion of what 
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is wrong and prohibited in the matter of chastity. And, there- 
fore, they have to be taught this matter in a way which is not 
that used fifty years ago. How different is the modern life— 
especially in towns—from the life of our fathers! How many 
dangers youth encounters nowadays, in the matter of purity, 
of which our parents were entirely ignorant! 


Let us quote here Fr. McCarthy in his book Training the 
Adolescent: “It is no exaggeration to say that certain specific 
conditions of our times render the problem of adolescence 
more arduous than it was when living was simpler. The rush 
of modern life, the weakening of family ties by divorce, the 
concentration of families in cities, the artificial life in apart- 
ments instead of homes, the fierce desire for independence so 
characteristic of our age, the unsupervised social contact 
among young, the means of transportation which remove 
boys and girls quickly and far from the watchfulness of 
parents, the lowered public opinion as to what is right and 
wrong in the sex relations, the multiplied forms of amuse- 
ments, the degenerate tone of the stage and the motion pic- 
tures and of much of the popular literature; all these causes 
affect and modify the reactions of the general population.” 


Another reason to speak clearly and frankly on this subject 
is, according to the same Fr. McCarthy, the effect of un- 
sound training: “A fairly frequent cause of religious turmoil 
and anguish during early adolescence is faulty early training. 
The child who is given the impression that everything con- 
nected with sex is shameful and sinful is not much disturbed 
by that opinion because sex means very little to him. But 
when sex is forced upon his attention by the changes of 
adolescence the effects of such a false doctrine may be dis- 
astrous. Because he fails to distinguish between a temptation 
and a sin, he feels that he is being forced into sin. He has 
learned that he commits no sin unless he wills it, and yet he 
is bothered by sex images and feelings which he did not seek 
and of which he vainly tries to rid himself. If he has been led 
to believe that the mere presence of these temptations is 
immoral he feels that he is committing sin unwillingly. Unless 
his false ideas are corrected he may seek relief from the 
impossible situation by becoming skeptical. Some of the 
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religious doubting that is found occasionally among Catholic 
adolescents is due to faulty early teaching.” 

We have, therefore, to get rid once for all of the “reticence 
system” and to explain clearly and plainly what is sin against 
purity. 

Now the question is, precisely, how to proceed in that 
way? First of all, it is of prime importance that we give clear 
and definite notions of the generally used terms, in order to 
avoid confusion in the understanding and, consequently, in 
the mind and the conscience of the children. There are things, 
indeed, which shock any honestly educated person, but which 
are not yet, on account of that, sins against purity. We call 
such actions or feelings impropriety, indecency or sensuality, 
but not impurity. 


Improper or unbecoming is all that is opposed to good 
manners or good breeding, and is therefore shocking for well 
educated people. So, for instance, it is improper to put one’s 
finger in one’s nose in public; it is assuredly shocking but 
there is no sin at all in such an action. And we might say as 
much for other parts of the body. 


Indecent, on the other hand, is anything which is against 
decency and modesty. But let us remark here that decency 
and modesty are not the same virtue as purity. They are, to 
be sure, a protection or a safeguard of purity; still they are 
not yet purity. The proper effect of modesty or decency con- 
sists especially in protecting from gaze or touch of others 
those parts of our body which are more particularly perso .al 
and for our strictly private use. As a matter of fact, these 
same parts are the very sexual parts which differ in either 
sex; and this is the reason why we called modesty and 
decency safeguard or protection of purity. But as far as an 
action is against modesty or decency it is not yet sin against 
purity. 

Let us, therefore, notice here, by the way, the confusion 
to be found in the conscience of many children and young 
people due to the confusion in the terms of catechisms, teach- 
ers or preachers. How many children accuse themselves, for 


1 Remark, by the way, how can we introduce the word “sex” or “sexual” in a 
first explanation. 
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instance, of what they call ‘“‘bad manners,” thinking assuredly 
they have sinned against purity when it is only lack of 
decency or modesty, done out of mere roguishness. Why then 
did the teacher or book not say that plainly? Why did he 
not say that a furtive look at some nakedness, which was at 
once turned aside, may be something immodest but not a sin 
of impurity? 

Finally, sensual means something which is capable of flat- 
tering or satisfying our senses and in so far has nothing to 
do with impurity. Let us now consider the sense of touch. 
Many sensations of this sense are still indifferent in them- 
selves; so, for instance, those which are when one rubs his cold 
hands in order to warm them up again, or when one shakes 
hands with a friend. But with regard to the most intimate 
parts of our body touch may awaken sensations which are 
connected with the sexual instinct, as we shall see at once, 
and in this case those sensations are no longer indifferent, 
but dangerous precisely on account of their connection with 
that instinct, and, therefore, they must be avoided although 
they cannot yet be called sins of impurity. And provided such 
actions are made without any intention of provoking sexual 
sensations they are only sins of sensuality. 

We must, however, call the attention of youth upon such 
sensualities, especially those that are dangerous occasions 
of sin against purity. 

Now it remains only to explain what is impurity. We should 
say first of all that the sin of impurity is always connected 
with sex or better with the sexual instinct; and secondly that 
it consists in giving ourselves up conscientiously to the enjoy- 
ment of this instinct; and that, in a way contrary to our rea- 
son. Then we should briefly, and in proportion to the capacity 
of our auditors, explain the various parts of the definition. 
We could say at least that the sexual instinct attracts one sex 
to the other, according to the will of God, in order to form 
the essential basis of humanity: the family. 

This instinct, therefore, should be followed only when one 
can reasonably make one’s mind up to found a new family. 

God joined to the excitement of this instinct—as for many 
other instincts—some pleasure or enjoyment—as appetite, 
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for instance, with regard to nutrition—lest it should not be 
followed and therefore God’s aim would fail. But man’s rea- 
son has to moderate such an instinct, and to yield to it only 
when it is according to God’s will. Otherwise it is a sin of 
intemperance, and in the matter we consider now, a sin of 
impurity. 

We shall now go through the different actions of man and 
point out what is sin against purity according to this general 
definition. 

Generally, we can say, that apart from the sole case of 
marriage, it is really a sin of impurity: 

(1) to will to excite in ourself the sexual instinct; 


(2) to do some action, to say some word or to think some- 
thing which shal! necessarily procure this excitement; 

(3) to prolong by any means this excitement which has 
been aroused against one’s will. 


Apart from these three cases one does not sin against 
chastity either in acts, or in words, or in thoughts. Therefore, 
we should only consider as a grave sin against purity the acts 


done iz order to provoke the excitement of the sexual instinct 
either in ourselves or in others. It would, of course, already be 
a sin if we had a desire to provoke the excitement, even when 
we could not realize this desire. The sin, indeed, is already 
contained in our bad will. 


We have to judge in the same way when deliberately we 
enjoy such an excitement which has occurred without our 
willing it, because eventually our will participated to the 
disorder which was first purely physiological, then became 
moral and accountable, for conscious of its gravity and the 
necessity of choosing or rejecting it, we did not. 

With regard to words: sin is only mortal when words are 
pronounced with the same bad intention of provoking in our- 
selves or in others the sexual excitement. It is also a mortal 
sin to boast of impure actions, or of actions capable of provok- 
ing in others, by their description, sins against purity either 
directly by actually teaching them or indirectly, as, for in- 
stance, by laughing at others’ innocence. 

But many other words or conversations are indecent, dis- 
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honest but not yet impure. Many words, for instance, which 
have a double meaning, may be a bold joke which will be 
improper on the lips of those who say it, but in so far, not 
yet a sin. And even if we are forced to laugh at such jokes, 
it will often happen not on account of the evil itself, but much 
more on account of the witty maner in which it is proposed. 

In the same way, we should call bad reading only that 
which is made or pursued with the same bad intention or 
which is capable of putting us in the proximate occasion of 
committing a sin against purity. 

It is good, however, to notice the particular danger of 
books to which it is always possible to come back at leisure. 
Much more dangerous than these, on account of their action 
upon the imagination, are illustrated papers or periodicals. 

With regard to songs it should be said that love songs in 
themselves are not sinful, if the bad intention is completely 
absent in the one who sings or hums, caring only for their 
charming melody. 

Ordinarily we call thoughts against purity, all kinds of 
mental sins. Here, especially, the utmost confusion reigns. 
First of all, a distinction is to be made between an impure 
thought and a thought upon something against purity. There- 
fore, every thought against purity is not always sinful. It is 
often an imagination or some intellectual representation 
which arises inadvertently in our mind, and this is true even 
when such representations awaken in us the sexual excite- 
ment. Provided we do not give ourselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of accidental or spontaneous sensation of pleasure, there 
is in those thoughts or imaginations not the least sin. 

On the other hand, there is an internal sin against purity: 

(1) when we provoke in ourselves the desire of committing 
some sinful action or of arousing some forbidden sex- 
ual excitement. 

(2) when we enjoy some impure image by retaining it in 
our imagination. 

(3) when we experience a thought or an imagination ca- 
pable of provoking the sexual excitement, which we 
have either directly provoked or have prolonged wil- 
fully when it had been inadvertently aroused. 
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But let us insist upon this, that neither the knowledge itself, 
nor a passing or sudden thought, nor a troublesome imagina- 
tion which we cannot get rid of, nor a certain curiosity about 
sex, which naturally awakens in young people, is sinful in 
itself. 

No doubt everyone has to be careful on all such occasions, 
lest he provokes some desire or gives consent to some pleasure 
which habitually follows those phantasms. And if curiosity, 
even in such a matter, can legitimately be satisfied, it must 
always be by honest means, asking parents, priest or teacher, 
but never by turning over the leaves of some so-called scien- 
tific book or dictionary. 

A few words now with regard to impure looks. Let us first 
notice that in young children looks are not yet capable of 
provoking the forbidden sexual excitement. And we dare to 
say that even in youth they are often only the effect of some 
curiosity in which there is no bad intention. Undoubtedly, 
one should resist such a curiosity, and one has to be careful 
about all that is seen on account of the imitative instinct 
which is very alert in youth, or because again such looks may 
later arouse some troublesome imagination. Very often, also, 
the matter itself will not be such as to be grieviously sinful, for 
it may have been only a look at some indecent or improper 
picture, or else the attention at once turned aside. 

It would be good also, if we have to deal with boys, to 
explain clearly what is masturbation. According to doctors 
and psychologists this bad habit arises in the young boy 
chiefly about the 10th or the 11th year of age. It then becomes 
a tyrannical passion about 12, and finally disappears before 
20, some effects still remaining or the habit turning to forni- 
cation. 

We should therefore—after having explained the question 
of chastity—say to boys that they have to respect themselves 
and not to yield to some urge for touching themselves, unless 
out of necessity. We should insist, saying that they must now 
understand how the sexual excitement is in such a case a grave 
sin, showing that in this matter especially, a bad habit is 
quickly acquired but very painfully conquered. It is, however, 
here much more than anywhere else a question of will. “Will 
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you be a man in the full sense of the word, practice purity, 
conquer yourself and renounce all that spoil in you the power 
and the integrity of nature? Avoid bad companions, give up 
the games which imply touching one another, keep your self- 
respect and remember that your flesh has been sanctified by 
the Sacraments of the Church.” 


TEACHING THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION TO 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


It is my belief that the student who gives but one ear to the 
familiar, sentimental stories woven about the mysterious truths of 
our faith would literally hang on the words of a thoroughly pre- 
pared teacher, one who would illustrate for him, as far as possible, 
the intimate nature of the truths which he believes. Secondly, with 
acute insight into values, Thomas Aquinas declares at the very begin- 
ning of his monumental work in theology that the slightest knowl- 
edge of supreme things is worth far more than exhaustive knowledge 
of inferior things (Summa /, 1, 5 ad lum). By knowledge in this 
passage, the Angel of the Schools means precise, accurate informa- 
tion about the mysteries of faith, to the extent that the human mind 
may possess this. We might, therefore, paraphrase him and say: the 
slightest precise and accurate information about the mysteries is of 
much greater value to the high school student than all the gushing 
eulogies ever spoken over these and other truths of the faith. The 
latter type of teaching and preaching seems to result in a danger- 
ously misinformed and uninformed laity, able to cope with the flood 
of error outside the Church only by grace and good will, not by 
knowledge and reasoned faith. 


By Rev. John H. Flanagan, S.T.D., “Teaching the Doctrine of 
the Incarnation to High School Students,” Proceedings of the 
National Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 4, 5, 6, 7, 1939, p. 105. 





Religion in the Elementary School 


THE NATURAL VIRTUES 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Note: The JourNAL oF RELiGious INsTRUCTION is pleased to announce 
this article as the first in a series treating of the virtues. The articles have a 
two-fold purpose: to offer background material to the teacher and to assist her 
in the classroom presentation of those questions in the Catechism that treat of the 
virtues. The April, 1940, number of this magazine published the paper entitled 
“The Forthcoming Revision of the Baltimore Catechism” that was presented by 


Father Connell at the annual spring convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 


One of the words most frequently employed in everyday 
speech is habit. We say of a person that he has the habit of 
rising at a certain time, the habit of walking rapidly, the 
habit of speaking correct English. From such examples it is 
evident that by a habit we mean a disposition or quality 
endowed with a measure of permanence and stability. Some- 
times the term is applied to a state or condition inherent in a 
person’s body or soul. Such is the habit of health; such too, 
in the supernatural order, is sanctifying grace. However, ordi- 
narily when we speak of a habit we mean an operative per- 
fection—that is, a quality dwelling in a faculty, either of 
soul or of body, inclining one to perform a certain action fre- 
quently and uniformly, and rendering the performance of that 
action easy and agreeable. Only human beings are capable of 
possessing habits in the proper sense, although we can see 
something akin to a habit in the animal who is trained to per- 
form a certain act, for example, the dog that will bring back 
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a stick to its master. Even inanimate things can have certain 
aptitudes resembling habits, like the garment which has been 
folded the same way many times, and which thus acquires a 
tendency to fold in this way. 


From the standpoint of morality human habits under the 
dominion of the will can be distinguished into three classes— 
good, bad and indifferent. A good habit inclines the possessor 
to actions conformable to the moral law, such as the habit of 
telling the truth. A bad habit urges one to sinful actions, such 
as the habit of stealing. Such a habit is called a vice. An 
indifferent habit gives a tendency toward actions which in 
themselves are neither morally good nor sinful, such as the 
habit of saving money. It is important to note that the indi- 
vidual acts that proceed from an indifferent habit are never 
morally indifferent (according to the majority of theologians ) 
but are rendered either good or bad by the motive of the one 
who performs them. Thus, if one having the habit of saving 
money is actuated by a motive of charity, his actions are 
good, but if his motive is avarice or selfishness, his actions are 
morally bad. 

Habits that are morally good are called virtues. From our 
own experience we know that there are many virtuous persons 
in the world—persons who are habitually kind and honest and 
temperate. Sometimes the motives that give rise to these 
habits are purely natural—that is, they can be conceived by 
the human intellect without the aid of supernatural revela- 
tion. Thus, there are rich people who are most generous in 
sharing their wealth with their less fortunate fellow-creatures 
merely through human sympathy. Others have fostered good 
habits out of reverence and devotion toward the Creator, 
whom they have come to know, not by faith, but only by the 
light of natural reason. Good habits of this kind are called 
natural virtues. Although not so noble as the supernatural 
virtues (which will be described in a later article), the natural 
virtues are praiseworthy qualities which should be cultivated 
by all. In the soul of one who knows God by faith these vir- 
tues, while remaining intrinsically natural, can be given a 
measure of supernatural perfection by being directed to the 
Most High as He is made known to us through revelation. 
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Our divine Saviour, enriched though He was with the most 
sublime supernatural perfections, also possessed in His human 
soul the natural virtues in an eminent degree. Accordingly, 
those who profess to be His followers should strive to culti- 
vate these virtues. It is indeed most incongruous when one 
who has had the advantages of a Catholic training shows him- 
self to be inferior in the practice of some natural virtue, such 
as courtesy, truthfulness or temperance, to one who has little 
or no religious belief. 


Natural virtues are acquired and strengthened by the repe- 
tition of good acts. Of course, some persons have inherent 
inclinations toward certain forms of goodness. Some are born 
with a tendency to be gentle, others to be honest. However, 
one cannot be said to possess a virtue firmly and vigorously 
until he has performed many acts tending to its development. 
It is impossible to lay down a general rule as to the number 
of acts needed to acquire a virtue, for it depends to a great 
extent on the ardor with which the acts are performed and 
the tenacity of purpose that has been exhibited in overcoming 
difficulties. But with each act faithfully and fervently per- 
formed the good habit is more deeply implanted in the per- 
son’s soul, just as by each drop of water falling on a stone 
a cavity is gradually formed and enlarged. And with the 
growth of the virtue the possessor becomes more prompt and 
more dependable in the performance of good deeds, and finds 
greater pleasure in them and greater facility in overcoming 
temptations to the opposite vice. This can be illustrated by 
the familiar example of two persons, one of whom has ac- 
quired the virtue of temperance, while the other has devel- 
oped the vice of intemperance. The two are placed in sur- 
roundings where opportunities for indulging in strong drink 
abound. The intemperate man will find it very difficult to 
check his unfortunate inclinations. The habit of satisfying 
his inordinate appetite for liquor, which time and time again 
has led him into sin, will strongly impel him to go to excess 
again, and he is almost sure to yield. But the man who has 
acquired the habit of temperance will have no difficulty in 
controlling himself. He will abstain entirely, or at most will 
content himself with a moderate quantity of liquor. His 
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habitual tendency toward temperance will promptly dispel 
any temptation to overindulgence that might arise. He finds 
far more pleasure in his temperance than the other man does 
in his intemperance. From such examples, which could be 
extended to the other virtues, it is evident that vice imposes 
a cruel slavery on its unfortunate victims, whereas virtue 
gives freedom and contentment to those who practice it faith- 
fully. Even bad habits that are not serious, such as laziness 
in rising and telling lies in trifling matters will so weaken the 
will that eventually one addicted to such faults must make 
an heroic effort if he wishes to rid himself of them. 


For many centuries Catholic philosophers and theologians 
have classified the moral virtues under the four general heads 
of prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. These four 
are known as the cardinal virtues, from the word cardo, a 
hinge, because the moral life of a man is entirely dependent 
for its activity on them, just as a door is entirely dependent 
for its motion on its hinges. It is quite logical to make this 
fourfold division of the chief virtues. For the virtues are 
intended to perfect a person’s faculties in the performance of 
morally good actions. Now, the faculties which one employs 
in the performance of human actions are primarily four. The 
first is the intellect in as far as it combines with the will in 
choosing the proper course of action, and for this the intel- 
lect is perfected by prudence. The second faculty is the will, 
which needs to be strengthened in order to give others their 
rights consistently, and this is the function of the virtue of 
justice. The third is the irascible appetite, which comprises 
those sensitive powers directed by the will which come into 
play in the performance of difficult and dangerous tasks, such 
as saving a drowning person. This faculty is aided by forti- 
tude. The fourth is the concupiscible appetite—the desire for 
what pleases the senses, such as food and drink and sexual 
gratification. To keep this appetite within due bounds, in as 
far as it is under the domination of the will, is the function 
of the virtue of temperance. 


Under each of the cardinal virtues is grouped a large num- 
ber of other virtues. Some of these are integral parts of the 
cardinal virtues—that is, they are necessary factors toward ° 
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its formation as a genuine virtue. Thus, docility, or willing- 
ness to hear the advice of experienced persons, is an integral 
part of prudence. Other virtues, known as subjective parts, 
are particular species of the more general cardinal virtues, 
such as distributive justice and commutative justice. Finally, 
other virtues, known as potential parts, are classified under 
one of the cardinal virtues, because of some resemblance, at 
least remote, which they bear to it. Thus, Religion is reckoned 
a potential part of justice because it inclines a person to ren- 
der to God the cult that is His due just as the virtue of 
justice inclines one to render to his fellow-men what is due 
to them. 


It is impossible to state exactly how many moral virtues 
there are, for theologians are not agreed as to whether cer- 
tain habits, such as penance, are distinct virtues or merely 
combinations of several virtues. In his great work, the Summa 
Theologica, St. Thomas treats of more than twenty-five 
moral virtues. Some of these are unknown to most people, 
such as eutrapelia, the virtue which directs a person to take 
relaxation and amusement in due measure and manner. More- 
over, besides the moral virtues there are certain intellectual 
habits, such as wisdom and art, which, though they cannot 
strictly be designated as virtues because they do not render 
their possessor ethically more perfect, do give a measure of 
perfection in their own sphere and can thus be called virtues 
in the wide sense. 


We often hear of the “golden mean” of virtue. The expres- 
sion is taken from the axiom: Virtus in medio stat—Virtue 
stands midway. This means that the norm of true virtue is 
to be found between two extremes, defect and excess, both 
of which must be avoided by one who would practice genuine 
virtue. Thus, true fortitude is exercised by the man able to 
swim who leaps into the water to save a drowning person. If 
through timidity a good swimmer refused aid and let the 
person go to his death when he could most probably have res- 
cued him, he would fail against fortitude by defect and be 
guilty of the sin of cowardice. On the other hand, if one 
unable to swim attempted the rescue and thus endangered 
his own life with little hope of saving the drowning person, 
he would fail against fortitude by excess, committing the sin 
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of rashness. In a similar manner we could study the other 
moral virtues and find that each is properly practiced only 
when one avoids the extremes of defect and excess. True 
generosity steers a middle course between avarice and prodi- 
gality, true humility between pride and undue self-abasement. 
However, the “golden mean” of virtue must not be inter- 
preted in the sense that we should be mediocre in the practice 
of virtue, that we should follow a course between virtue and 
vice. On the contrary, once we are sure of the true norm of 
a virtue we should strive to practice it in the most perfect 
way. 

Theologians discuss the question whether a person can pos- 
sess one natural moral virtue without possessing all the others. 
The majority, following St. Thomas, make a distinction. One 
can possess a moral virtue in an imperfect degree without 
having the others, they say, and this is confirmed by experi- 
ence. Thus, it is not unusual to meet a man who exhibits a 
measure of courage on certain occasions, and yet is sadly 
lacking in prudence and justice and temperance. However, 
theologians add, a person cannot have one of the moral vir- 
tues in its perfection unless he has all the rest. For the moral 
virtues are linked together by prudence, which is the wise 
director of a person’s entire moral conduct. Accordingly, if 
one possesses any moral virtue in a perfect degree, it must be 
that he has perfect prudence to guide it. But perfect prudence 
is impossible without the possession of all the other moral 
virtues in their perfection, since it needs their frequent use 
to regulate and to strengthen itself. 


Just as the natural moral virtues are acquired by repeated 
good acts, so they can be lost by a repetition of contrary acts. 
One isolated act of sin does not indeed ordinarily destroy a 
natural virtue, but a series of sins soon develops the opposite 
vice. Moreover, by ceasing to perform virtuous acts or by per- 
forming them carelessly and tepidly one diminishes the 
strength of his virtue and renders himself more liable to fall 
into a bad habit. These thoughts should urge even those who 
feel that they possess a high degree of the moral virtues not 
to become lax or indifferent in exercising them, but rather 
to be ever zealous to foster these precious qualities in their 
soul by fervent and frequent practice. 





FEAR IN RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


AVOIDING HARMFUL FEAR 


SISTER M. DOLORES SCHORSCH, O.S.B. 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eprror’s NorE: The September number of this magazine published a paper, 
“Fear in Religious Instruction,” prepared by Sister Dolores for the Spring 
meeting, 1940, of the Chicago Society of Catholic Psychologists. The following 
paper was prepared by the author to direct discussion following a general panel 
presentation dealing with the subject of fear. 


To avoid the causing of harmful fear in religious instruc- 
tion nothing more is needed than to present the different ele- 
ments of our Religion in their proper relationships so as to 
form that unity which our Religion really possesses. Devel- 


oped in this manner our Religion will be known in the extra- 
ordinary beauty which it possesses, in its striking splendor 
of order. In such instruction the theological virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity will predominate, Christ will be the center, 
and the Beatific Vision of God will be the end, culmination, 
and perfection. Then our Religion will appear as a cause of 
joy and peace in this world. “Fear not, little flock, for it has 
pleased the Father to give you a kingdom.” The fact that in 
this world we shall have crosses and distresses will remain, 
but there will also be a spirit of confidence. ‘In this world you 
shall have distress; but have confidence, I have overcome the 
world.’” 


God. We must indeed fear to offend God, since He is our 
Judge and Father. But we must also believe in Him, hope in 
Him, love Him, and have filial respect for Him. In the proper 


presentation of our Religion love of God for Himself forms an 
important portion. 


1 Luke xii, 32. 
2 John xvi, 33. 
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Last Things. Although death, judgment and hell cannot re- 
main uncensidered, especially since in times of great tempta- 
tions their consideration is very necessary, nevertheless the 
consideration of heaven will be stressed more. This is in line 
with St. Paui who says, “Rejoice in the Lord, again I say, 
rejoice. The Lord is nigh.’” 

Confession and Communion. The proper manner of making 
a good confession will be correctly taught, but at the same 
time briefly and in such a way as to engender confidence in 
confession and a desire for using it. Although the children 
will know when a confession is bad, it will be emphasized to 
them that it is easy to make a good confession. They will also 
know that even though they have repeated a mortal sin, they 
should go back to confession and make another trial to over- 
come themselves. 

Should children be ashamed to confess some sin, they are 
instructed to tell the confessor that they are so ashamed and 
beg him to ask questions until they have confessed the sin 
properly; they are reminded that the priest is only too glad 
to help them and that he knows what questions to ask. 

Mortal Sin. Although neither in the elementary school nor 
in the high school is it possible or advantageous to delineate 
in detail the borderline of mortal and venial sin, at least such 
examples of mortal and venial sin will be given that the minds 
of children may be properly orientated. Children will be 
taught that to be guilty of mortal sin a person must at the 
time of the commission of the sin think of its gravity, and in 
regard to internal sin that he must also want it or approve of 
it. Children will also know that they will have to work for a 
long time and very zealously before they succeed in avoiding 
all venial sins, especially those committed with less than full 
deliberation. 

The commandments will be presented from their positive 
side, rather than from their negative side. That is, there will 
be emphasis on what we should do to please God rather than 
in what ways we can offend Him. 


Occasions of Sin. Naturally, the children will be instructed 
3 Phil. iv, 4, 5. 
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that they are obliged to avoid those occasions that lead to 
mortal sin and that they must not seek out the less dangerous 
occasions. At the same time they will be told to serve God 
faithfully in spite of all occasions of sin. In dealing with oc- 
casions of sin they will be taught to look to God for aid and 
have great confidence—that is, practice the virtue of hope. 


Internal Temptations. In regard to internal temptations, 
children will learn that we all have thoughts, desires and 
feelings contrary to the various virtues. It will be emphasized 
that there is no sin in having such bad thoughts, desires and 
feelings, as long as they are not knowingly consented to or 
wanted. The children wili be instructed to be calm in face of 
internal temptations, to despise them rather than to fear 
them, and not to worry about them. Particularly, they will 
be taught not to be surprised that temptations against purity 
come. By turning their minds toward prayer and the use of 


the sacraments they will receive a joyful outlook and grace 
from God. 


Naturally, no one can give religious instruction of this type 
in the school without having this instruction carefully planned 
both as to content and method for each year of the school 
system. 


HEART FROM HEART 


You who in your pulpits or your classrooms or study clubs teach 
the truth that is Christ’s, remember you do far more than that. You 
are the makers of hearts, the shapers of pure love, the example of 
zeal and charity. Mary’s Heart far more than her poet’s mind was the 
source of Christ’s human education. His Heart came from hers. Your 
devoted hearts far more than your trained minds are the source of our 
Catholic children’s education. Their hearts come from the pure, 
zealous, loving hearts of those dedicated to the love of God and men. 


By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., “Heart From Heart,” The Faculty 
Adviser, Vol. III, No. 10 (June, 1940), p. 1. 





JOY IN THE RELIGION CLASS 


“TI will go in to the altar of God, 
To God Who giveth joy to my youth.” 


Ps. 42. 


SISTER MARY VERONE, §S.N.D. 
St. Mary’s House of Studies 
Catholic Sisters College 
Washington, D. C. 


How appropriate these words are when prayed by the 
teacher whose privilege it is to teach Religion. She truly goes 
to the altar of God; the classroom is her place of sacrifice; 
there she finds Christ who gives joy to her youth. She does 
not keep this joy to herself; she radiates it in the classroom 
throughout the day but especially during the all important 


period of Religion. She speaks, she thinks, she acts Christ. 
In this duty of instructing youth, she comes, I believe, as close 
to dispensing priestly powers as she ever dares to hope. He, 
the priest, calls Christ from Heaven to earth each dawn at 
Holy Mass and lets Him rest within our very hearts; the 
religious teacher, tasting of the sweetness and joy of the Lord, 
carries Him to the classroom, there to share with her class, 
Him whose joy and delight it is to be with the children of men. 

To make this all important period of Religion a joy which 
the boys and girls will ever remember, and even in later years 
love to recall, many things are required on the part of the 
teacher. Let us consider her personal equipment. What about 
her demeanor, her tone of voice, her attitude toward the chil- 
dren before her, her power of self control, sense of duty, love 
for order, and her skill of presentation? Considering the lesson 
—is it well planned, motivated and interesting? Does she 
appeal to the hearts as well as to the minds of the boys and 
girls? Does her lesson tingle with life? Happy the teacher 
who can score one hundred percent on these items. Then 
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could we say with Ruskin, “When love and skill work to- 
gether, expect a masterpiece.” 


All of us enjoy being in the company of those we love. Then 
we are happy and content. What about children? We know 
the answer only too well. That class is happy where the 
teacher is loved by the boys and girls. We read in the En- 
cyclical on Christian Education, “The school—if not a temple, 
is a den.” Happy that teacher who has won the love and 
loyalty of her pupils, for only then will her instructions take 
root. No matter how depressed or discouraged she feels she 
must remember that only in the sunshine of her smile will the 
seeds sprout. She can talk forever and a day about Christ, 
expounding His holy truths, but if she gives the impression 
of being anything but happy, she might as well leave her plan 
in the notebook and forget to bring it to school. We certainly 
would not expect to find roses blooming on the icebergs of 
the Northern Seas, and for the same reason we should not 
expect to find happy beaming faces drinking in words of 
religious instruction, or hearts opening up to receive the 
counsel of one who, figuratively speaking, is colder than an 
iceberg. On the other hand, a religious teacher naturally 
gifted with a joyous disposition, will never permit criticism 
on the part of anyone to ruin her happy outlook and her 
friendly attitude toward the children. Let her recall the words 
of Alfred Noyes, “You can cage the wings, but never the 
heart of the singer.” 

The teacher of Religion will not permit herself to become 
a stereotyped machine, but she must remain a lively, radiat- 
ing, lovable human being. As one author aptly puts it, ““More 
like a growing sapling will she be than a stiff, stern, sawed-off 
post. No wall stands between her and her pupils. She will not 
stoop to them, nor will they have to stand on tip-toe or climb 
the steps to be on a level with her feet. She will seek first the 
kingdom of happiness and all other things will be added unto 
her.’” If only teachers would remember this secret—a pleas- 
ant mien, a smile, even a hearty laugh sometimes. Did not 
Milton, the staid poet, write, ““And laughter holding both his 


1Garry Cleveland Myers, The Learner. New York: Sanborn and Company, 
1925, p. 62. 
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sides?” All this, of course, excludes anything that would savor 
of frivolity. But there surely is no harm in helping children 
to smile their way into sanctity. 


The teacher who is big hearted and encouraging will have a 
happy reaction in the classroom during her Religion period. 
I sometimes think that our Religion lessons have their cul- 
mination after school hours. Then it is that many a child 
opens up and many secrets are revealed. Some boys and girls 
seem to be crushed Nobody’s. But give them a chance, be- 
friend them. Once they list the teacher as an understanding 
friend, cold reserve melts beautifully. Remember Shake- 
speare’s words: 


And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends, 
A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in. 


A word of courage, a bit of sympathy, a smile, a silent prayer 
on the part of the teacher, and the good God alone knows 
how many souls are saved by her who has the good sense to 
give hope and joy to youth. We know from past experience 
that Father Faber was certainly right when he said that more 
efforts were failures for lack of an encouraging word than for 
lack of money to bring these efforts to success. L. W. Reese 
says, “All of us relive those school days of yesteryears that 
were so short. Like the Student Prince we have one teacher 
who stands out because that teacher understood us, be- 
friended us. Let us as teachers try to understand our boys 
and girls, so that school days will be happy days.’” We are 
peopling heaven with souls, youthful saints. Is that some- 
thing to be sad about? 


A teacher who sees the beauty and depth of the possibili- 
ties concealed in a Religion period truly possesses the won- 
derful fruit of the Holy Spirit—Joy. And by the way, did 
you ever stop to consider the fact that Joy succeeds Charity 
in the enumeration of the twelve fruits. Isn’t it significant? 
Doesn’t it seem upon analyzing them that if we possess true 
spiritual joy we have the rest? Father Doyle certainly had 
fine psychology when he prayed to be spared the three “D’s” 
—the devil, the doctor, and the “dumps.” I am inclined to 


2L. W. Reese, High School Journal, “Editorial,” March, 1928. 
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think that if we steer clear of the third “D” and help our 
pupils do the same, the first ““D” won’t have a chance. 


The Religion period affords a fine oportunity to draw out 
and befriend those children especially whose home denies 
them the love and the joy so rightfully theirs. Sarcasm should 
never be found in the teacher’s lexicon. Forbearance, patience, 
hope—these will be repaid in later years . . . 


When plants will grow and bear good fruitage 
When the erring boys are men. 


Sister Julia, S.N.D., used to say, “One laughs easily when 
the heart is pure.” And she added, “Make the classroom at- 
tractive. For some of your pupils, their school days may be 
the only happy period in their lives; make them all sun- 
shine.’” It is true that into every life some rain must fall, but 
Sister Julia wanted school days to be sunny, knowing only 
too well that later life would unfailingly bring its showers and 
storms. 


To make the Religion period an enjoyable one let the 
teacher watch her motivation. How is she going to open the 
class? If she is going to use a picture, let it be an attractive 
one; if a poem, let it be an appealing one, a concise, short, 
and meaty one; if a story, let it be appropriate; if a diagram, 
let it be as graphic as possible; if a question, let it be a chal- 
lenge, or at least provoke thought; if an example, let it be 
redolent with thought, otherwise why use the example at all; 
if a bit of dramatization, let it be thoroughly well planned; 
if a remark, let it be inspiring. 

And the text! What has the text to do with a joy inspiring 
Religion period? Shall we have the boys and girls themselves 
answer this? Here are just a few of their reactions to Catholic 
Faith, the new Catholic University Catechism, when ques- 
tioned by a visiting supervisor of Religion. 


“T like the pictures in it,” said one. 


“T like the way things are said. I know what I’m reading 
about.” 


8 Sister Helen Louise, Sister Mary Julia. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1928, 
p. 350. 
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“The print is larger in this book and it’s easier to read,” 
added the third. 

The priest’s final, “Then you like it?” met with a unani- 
mous, “Yes, Father.” I knew that he had the answer he 
wanted, and somehow I felt that at last in this case of getting 
attractive Catechisms the children of God are becoming as 
wise as the children of the world. Of course a child is happy 
with an attractive book, and there is no doubt that the latter 
does enhance the joy of the class period. In every other sub- 
ject of the curriculum he is handed the most interesting type 
of book on the market. He enjoys it. The Religion class should 
prove no exception. 

Now let us consider a few of these motivations briefly. How 
will a class react to a question like this: ‘Who made the first 
non-stop flight ever recorded in history?” After a moment’s 
pause the teacher answers calmly, “Christ did, from heaven 
to earth, and He does so every day at Holy Mass.” Then can 
follow the day’s lesson on the Mass. It was the novel question 
that caught the attention of the class. 

Or, “How much are you worth?” After a moment’s pause— 
“You are worth as much as you cost.” ““What did you cost?” 
“Christ’s Precious Blood.” Then can follow the lesson de- 
veloping a realization of the value of the mystery of Re- 
demption. 

And again—‘“Why is that your pencil, Tom?” 

“Tt’s mine because I bought it.” 

“Why does that tie belong to you, John?” 

“Tt’s a gift from my mother.” 

“Whose drawing is this?” 

“Tt’s mine. I made it.” 


Then can follow a beautiful lesson on “Why I belong to 
God,” bringing out clearly that God made me, that He bought 
me and I’m His gift. As one little fellow said, “I belong to 
God three times over.” And he was actually thrilled about it. 
That is exactly what we want—joy in the Religion period, 
the kind that goes out from the classroom and permeates 
everyday life. 

Each teacher must be ingenious and inventive in winning the 
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attention of the class and then the task is to hold it. Use the 
blackboard, use the chalk, for these play an important role 
in clarifying ideas. One can draw sign posts or guide signs to 
picture the commandments, large water pipes or conducting 
channels for the sacraments; a line, a dot, a dash, an “X,” 
anything to clarify instruction. Do not hesitate. Children have 
a lively imagination. Get the reaction of the group. Question 
them. Compliment good answers, correct erroneous ones 
kindly, never sharply. Use everyday examples from their own 
lives. Translate Christ’s beautiful parables into life situations 
today. I am sure that if Christ were teaching in our crowded 
city schools today He would not use the sower or the shepherd 
as examples. Would He not choose His characters from among 
the group in question? Might it not be the fireman, the brick- 
layer, the bus driver, the clerk, the policeman, or what have 
you? 


In connection with this let us remember that many boys 
and girls have their favorite movie stars. That is natural. 
Many have a favorite ball player. That is natural, too. A 
priest recently remarked that he based one of his instructions 
on Clark Gable, cleverly showing the girls how very little 
this movie actor would think of them, probably not even 
notice them, nor even look at them upon passing. On the 
other hand, however, he pointed out how deep, sincere and 
true were Christ’s words to them after Holy Communion when 
He told them how much they meant to Him, how much He 
loved them. It was a beautiful thought. Many of the girls re- 
ported later that they never see Clark Gable at the movies 
but that they think of their own personal relation to Christ. 
It may sound profane. It may even shock some. But it makes 
and keeps youth happy and close to Christ. 


Boys and girls are hero worshippers. What a fine oppor- 
tunity here in the Religion period to give them a real hero 
to admire. This is not so very difficult. Boys in the middle 
grades are naturally attracted to the Boy Christ, their very 
own age. “One advantage,” says Father McCarthy, “that the 
Catholic educational system has over all others, lies precisely 
in this—the fact that it offers the child models at the same 
time concrete and worthy of imitation; Christ, His Blessed 
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Mother and the saints. These satisfy the hero-worshipping 
tendencies without fear of disillusionment.””* 


The child loves his own creation best. The picture that he 
draws in school may mean nothing to me nor to anyone else, 
but it does mean a great deal to him because it is the ex- 
pression of his own mind. Therefore, he appreciates it. A wise 
teacher will take cognizance of this fact and wherever possible 
permit the child to be creative, even constructive. Father 
Drinkwater says, ‘Activity of the body helps the mind and 
the memory.’” For example, let the children think of original 
prayers to be said at different parts of the Mass, before and 
after Confession, in preparation and in thanksgiving for Holy 
Communion. Myers says, ‘‘Not only does the learner feel 
happiest when he is learning, but he learns most when he is 
happiest.’”* When the child creates something he is aware of 
succeeding and hence he places more value on himself. As one 
little girl remarked in class, “I can’t receive Holy Communion 
every morning as I should like to, so when it’s time to receive 
I take my place at the Communion rail in imagination, and as 
the priest places the sacred Host on the tongue of each one 
I say: ‘Jesus, Jesus, come to me.’ Then finally my turn comes. 
I imagine that I am receiving, bow my head and say, ‘Thank 
You for coming, Jesus!” What a beautiful method of making 
a spiritual Communion! Or, the little fellow who told how he 
prepared the night before by picturing himself, just before 
dropping off to sleep, as a participant in one of the gospel 
scenes. One time he would be the child leaning on the bosom 
of Christ hearing the words, “Suffer the little one to come to 
Me.” At another time he would be the little lamb resting on 
Christ’s shoulder. These examples lead us to another point 
that will help the children enjoy the Religion period. There 
is a certain joy and satisfaction in sharing experiences, and 
since children are social beings they have a right to this kind 
of activity. If a child has some point to make, or an example 

#R. C. McCarthy, Training the Adolescent. Chicago: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1934, p. 159. 


5 Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, Religion in School Again. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1935, p. 67. 


® Garry Cleveland Myers, The Learner, New York: Sanborn and Company, 
1925, p. 24. 
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to give that definitely pertains to the lesson or the explanation 
at hand, let him give it. Perhaps it will be just such a little 
incident that will in later years recall the explanation of the 
truth. This, moreover, creates a family atmosphere in the 
classroom, and when that is established joy and happiness will 
pervade the lesson. 

Another point to bear in mind is tedium. Avoid preaching 
in the classroom. A drawn out lesson day after day takes all 
the joy out of life. “If the tedium of a long and dull lesson is 
insupportable to myself,” says A. C. Benson, “I have enough 
imagination to know that it must be far worse for the boys.’”’ 
Many of us have sat behind a class of children listening to 
a lengthy sermon. They fidgeted and fussed, twisted and 
turned, and their interest was anywhere but present. When 
a class begins to look bored, take it as a red light sign. Don’t 
be a joy killer by overdoing a good thing. There is certainly 
no joy in tying a piece of crepe around a child’s neck. 

Show the children the joy that springs from self conquest, 
so essential in our day. Emphasize, wherever possible, the 
beautiful and the positive side rather than the negative or 
the evil. Take, for example, the topic of ““Temptation.” Stress 
the joyous feeling one experiences when the victory over 
temptation is won. Show these young people how any weak- 
ling can say “Yes” to a temptation, but that it takes char- 
acter, backbone, a real man to say “No” and mean it. What 
boy will not glory in the idea of being a spiritual hero? Or, 
take the topic of “Prayer.” Point out the true joy and hap- 
piness that a child experiences who regards God as as Father 
in speaking to Him, and consequently the pupils will not feel 
that they must pray, that they must hear Mass, but that they 
may, that they have the opportunity, the chance, the privilege. 

It is fine for the teacher of Religion to anticipate feast days 
in the liturgical year, also the outstanding feasts of our 
Blessed Mother, and the saints. The commercial world does 
so much in this line previous to the feasts of Christmas and 
Easter. The joy that the shopkeeper brings is, of course, mate- 
rial, but I wonder if the joy resulting from the Religion periods 


7 Quoted by Rev. F. M. Kirsch, The Catholic Teacher's Companion, New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1924, p. 494. 
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at these respective times is in any way comparable. Children 
look forward to the Christmas and Passion stories. “Isn’t it 
funny,” said one little girl, “that we always enjoy hearing 
these stories over and over. Although we hear them every 
year it seems that each Sister has her own way of telling 
them.” How necessary, then, is the teacher’s preparation even 
of such stories, regardless of her familiarity with them. 


It is well in the Religion period from time to time to stress 
some way in which the pupils can bring joy into the home, 
into the lives of others. It is good policy to let them suggest 
ways in which they can make their home a happy one, ways 
in which they can make the playground a happy place, and 
the classroom a little corner of heaven on earth. They are far 
more likely to carry out these suggestions if they themselves 
thought of them. At least they find more joy in it. Sharp says: 
“Religion should be made as joyful as possible. If the child 
forms a gloomy and sad idea of Religion everything is lost. 
‘You labor in vain,’ says Fenelon. Religion should be shown 
as beautiful, lovable, imposing. Its study should be made 
attractive, for interest makes learning pleasurable and 
fruitful.’* 


Father Kirsch says: ‘“‘Much would be gained if we would 
get our young people to appreciate what is real joy. As no 
flower can develop properly without sun, so our young people 
cannot develop properly without joy. St. Paul rightly insists, 
‘Rejoice in the Lord always; again, I say rejoice.’ ( Phillipians 
IV ;4). St. Francis was fond of saying to his friars: ‘Let those 
who belong to the devil hang their heads; we ought to be glad 
and rejoice in the Lord.’ He who was Brother Joy realized 
that vice is born, not of joy, but of joylessness.’ ’” 


Father Drinkwater thinks that this idea of a joy inspiring 
Religion period should be the primary concern of the pastor. 
He says that “Religion should, as far as possible, be always 
associated with joy and love and freedom, and never with 
unnecessary dread or constraint or boredom—this is what 

8 Rev. John Sharp, Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion, New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1929, p. 1. 


® Rey. F. M. Kirsch, Jn Defense of Chastity, Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1938, p. 38. 
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ought to be the main concern of the pastor, or so it seems 
to me.””° 


Bring out the joy and the satisfaction in sacrifice, the joy 
in suffering. It may sound paradoxical, but there is joy in 
pain. It is said that the only time that our Divine Lord sang 
was on the eve of His Sacred Passion; ‘“‘And when they had 
said a hymn they went forth to the Mount of Olives” ( Mark, 
XIV,26). Did it occur to you that the Fourth Joyful Mystery 
of the Rosary is likewise Mary’s first great sorrow? In our 
day, with persecution raging on all sides, it is a sacred duty 
of ours to prepare children to suffer cheerfully. They revel 
in stories such as Father Pro, the Mexican Martyr, who was 
God’s Jester, and who could cry in the face of the firing squad, 
“Vivo Rex Christus.” They admire St. Therese, who said, 
“To suffer and to love is the purest of all joys.”’ Make this 
lesson practical by having the pupils give instances when they 
can suffer cheerfully. Help them smile their way into heaven. 


The true spirit of joy, especially in the Religion period, is 
in my opinion, a mutual exchange. We, as the teachers, instill 
joy into the hearts of the pupils, but I wonder if they will 
ever guess the happiness they cause by their candid and child- 
like reaction. There is nothing in the whole day’s work in the 
classroom that gives one such a thrill as the look in the chil- 
dren’s eyes when truth begins to dawn. William Bagley in his 
fine article, “Some Master Teachers I Have Known,” says: 
“Under the stimulus of masterful teaching the light begins 
to dawn. That is the acid test of good teaching.’”* 


Children love Religion. They hunger for it. The fact that 
they do is attested by all observant teachers of Religion. But 
why are they interested in Religion? An experienced teacher 
in the field answered this some years ago. She said: ‘Years 
ago our mothers taught us the stories of our Blessed Lord, 
His Mother and the saints before we even started to school. 
The gospel stories we knew by heart. When we came to school 
these things were not new to us. But nowadays, how many 


10 Rey. F. H. Drinkwater, Religion in School Again, London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1935. p. 56. 


11 William Bagley, Educational Aen and Supervision, “Some Mas- 
ter Teachers I Have Known, Vol. XXII, p. 36. 
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mothers take time for such things?” Well, my conclusion is— 
if these things are new to them, and there is supposed to be 
joy in the novelty of things, then, there is all the reason in 
the world why the Religion period should now, more than 
ever, be a happy one. 


We have spoken of the motivation of the Religion period 
and about the lesson proper. Let us add that a joy inspiring 
lesson does by no means exclude hard work. Never! Myers 
aptly puts it thus: “The harder the task which we can do well 
the more confidence is induced for future undertaking and the 
more joy there is in the present act.” 


Every well planned Religion lesson will allow for a syn- 
thesis at the end of the period. Children love to relate over 
and over again things that have happened. Listen to a group 
coming home from the movies. Watch a child when he has 
finished a book in school. He wants to tell someone about it. 
We lose sight of this important fact because we tire of reiterat- 
ing the same thing over and over. A child does not. Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen recently mentioned this fact in one of his 
addresses when he said: “You can tell a child a story a hun- 
dred times and he never grows weary. ‘Do it again,’ he says.” 
He referred to it as “the romance of the echo.” This psycho- 
logical factor is taken into account by far-sighted and alert 
teachers. At the end of the period all ideas are tied into a knot. 
No loose ends are left hanging. This stabilizes the lesson, and 
in a few minutes puts the day’s lesson into a nutshell. This 
not only creates orderly thinking, but the class finds satis- 
faction in the procedure, and when a class is satisfied its 
members are happy. 

It is a fine idea to have a list of good books and magazines 
posted for the children. So many teachers complain about the 
“trash” that boys and girls are reading. Do they ever think 
of helping these children find a good substitute in good, fine, 
wholesome reading? There is certainly no joy in standing by 
and watching youth imbibe the poison so insidiously offered 
them in the form of literature today. But there is joy in rescu- 
ing the young from the fatality of spiritual wreckage by giving 


or Cleveland Myers, The Learner, New York: Sanborn and Co., 1925, 
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them good, clean, interesting literature. It is certainly not 
out of place to take up this topic in the Religion period. 

Let Religion appeal throughout the day. Without exagge- 
rating or distorting the correlation, let Religion link up with 
the other subjects. This is easily done with music, art, and 
poetry. Wordsworth says, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
What more beautiful topic can we speak to our class about 
than about Him who is Eternal Beauty, ever ancient, yet 
new? 


Have pertinent intentions for prayer, some with a human 
appeal. For example, “John’s mother is very ill. Let us offer 
this prayer for her recovery.” Or, ““Tom’s father was laid off 
from work last night. Let us offer this so that he gets a new 
job.” “Our ball team plays tonight. Let’s say this prayer with 
special fervor so that we win.” Intersperse these with spiritual 
ones, such as: “For love of Jesus,” or, ““That we may be more 
like Jesus,” or, “In atonement for our sins.” It gives a class 
more joy than we shall ever guess to feel that their personal 
concerns are considered. 


In and out of the Religion period give boys and girls all the 
encouragement in the world. Don’t ever let them feel spiritu- 
ally defeated or crushed, not even by sin. Imprint deeply by 
word, and especially by example, the joy of knowing that 
God sees and He understands. 


Not what we do, but what we would do, try 
Fail, and uprise, and strive, and failing die 
The loud world shouts defeat ; but angels see 
A hero crowned for an eternity."® 


There is a feeling of satisfaction and joy when one is secure. 
Little children feel it in the arms of their mothers. We feel it 
as sons and daughters of religious founders and foundresses 
whose Rule is God’s law as finally approved by the Holy See. 
Let us as teachers of Religion help our children feel the joy 
that springs from the security in a Religion planted firmly 
on the Rock of Peter, cemented with the Blood of Christ. 


And, lastly, let us as teachers of Religion frequently invoke 


18 Rev. Alexander, O.F.M., The Way of Youth, London: Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, 1920, p. 6. 
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her who is the ‘Cause of our joy.” Why is she? Because she 
gave us Him, whose birth brought joy to the whole world. We 
play her role today by bringing Him into the lives of youth. 
A thought for all of us to ponder in our hearts confronts us 
here. If we take her place in imparting Christ to others, how 
many boys and girls today can look to us who stand before 
them in the Religion period and say to us, as we do to her, 
“You are the cause of our joy?” 


THE APPEAL OF THE CHURCH TO THE LAITY 


The field of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is so vast, 
fertile, beautiful, useful and necessary that, whether endowed with 
exceptional or ordinary talents, all are invited to enter into it to 
assist in the gathering of an abundant harvest. The instructions given 
in this regard by the Holy See are most explicit: “In every parish 
... there shall be instituted—and before all others—a Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, embracing in its membership all who are 
capable of teaching or promoting catechetical instruction, especially 
school teachers and those who are experienced in the training of 
.children.” All parish priests are ordered to introduce a “Catechetical 
Day,” if such is not already customary, on which a Feast of Chris- 
tian Doctrine should be celebrated with the greatest possible solem- 
nity, with fervent prayers, a special discourse on the teaching of the 
catechism, a distribution of books, pamphlets, leaflets and similar 
suitable material, and with a collection for the promotion of cate- 
chetical work. It is furthermore established that “in places especially 
where the clergy are so few that they cannot satisfactorily discharge 
the office of teaching Christian Doctrine, the Ordinaries shall strive 
to provide qualified catechists of both sexes to assist the pastors and 
give religious instruction in the parochial and public schools and in 
the remote places of the parish” (Decree of the S. Congregation 


of the Council On the promotion of Cathechetical Instruction, Janu- 
ary 12, 1935). 


By Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., “The Appeal 
of the Church to the Laity,” Proceedings of the National Cate- 
chetical Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 4, 5, 6, 7, 1939, pp. 1-2. 





High School Religion 


YOUTH AND TEMPERANCE 


REVEREND J. C. SCHROEDER 
Nazareth Academy 
La Grange, Illinois 


There are several systems of influencing modern youth to 
habits of temperance. There may be better ways than that 
which we have used. It is because our experience with the old 
method of the pledge has been productive of good that we 
have been asked to give an account of it. Our record may 
prove helpful to some individual grappling with the problem 
of youth and temperance. 

Since the procedure to be explained revolves about the 
pledge, I shall first of all give the forms and then indicate the 
manner in which they are used. No claim to originality is put 
forth in the form of pledge or in the method of having it taken. 
They are both employed quite generally, I think, by Cisca, 


and owe their origin to the Academy of Our Lady, Longwood, 
Chicago. 


FORM OF PLEDGE 


For Thy greater glory and consolation, O Sacred Heart of 
Jesus! for Thy sake to give good example, to practice self- 
denial, to make reparation to Thee for the sins of intem- 
perance and for the conversion of excessive drinkers, I 
promise (renew my promise): 


141 
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FORM I. 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE PLEDGE (check one of the following) 
To abstain from all intoxicating drinks 

(1) Until I am 25 years old................. 

(2) Until I am 21 years old 

(3) For the period of one year 


FORM II. 
TEMPERANCE PLEDGE (check one of the following) 
(a) To drink very temperately only at home in the presence of my 
family and never in their absence 
(b) Never to drink intoxicating liquors in “mixed” company 


(c) Never to take more than two drinks at any place or time, not 
even within the sacred precincts of home for the following 
length of time: 

(1) Until I am 25 years old 

(2) Until I am 21 years old 

(3) For the period of one year................. 


Name 


Each year, on May third, the feast of the Finding of the 


True Cross, pledges are taken or renewed. During the week 
preceding the feast, students are reminded of the custom of 
renewing the pleuge annually. This allows time for thought 
and discussion as well as for explanation in favor of those to 
whom the idea is new. After the practice has been in use in a 
school for a period of three or four years, very little explana- 
tion is needed excepting in behalf of the freshmen. 

In presenting the pledge to the students, emphasis is placed 
on supernatural motives, on the idea of an apostolate through 
good example, and on the necessity of regulating the poten- 
tially dangerous item of intoxicants by principle rather than 
by whim, convenience or accidental circumstance. By stress- 
ing these motives, the oft-repeated juvenile objection, “I 
don’t need a pledge,” is forestalled. 

During the Religion period on the feast of the Finding of 
the Cross, a copy of the above pledge is handed to each 
student. Together with the pledge, the pupil is given an 
envelope and another small printed form, the use of which 
will be explained later. 
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The day chosen for the taking of the pledge is not lacking 
in significance and aids in putting over the matter without 
any complaints of “goody-goodiness.” The feast selected is 
associated with the Redemption; it affords opportunity to 
invite the student-body to join in a work of reparation, espe- 
cially for the sins of intemperance. Mary’s month lends to the 
supernatural appeal. Finally, it is the time when proms are 
usually arranged, and the renewal of the pledge serves as a 
steadying influence on these occasions. December, between 
the feasts of the Immaculate Conception and Christmas, 
would have practically all the advantages of May. 


The method has been found to be effective because of the 
freedom with which it may be accepted or rejected by the 
student. School authorities do not use any means of coercion. 
For this reason the pledge is given in such a manner that the 
school administration does not even know whether an in- 
dividual has taken it or not. The signed form is kept by each 
boy or girl who takes a pledge, and is inserted in the envelope 
given for that purpose. The envelope can be slipped into a 
pocket or purse or wherever it will serve as a reminder of the 
action taken. 


So that the record of the school may be preserved, there is 
given to each student, along with the form of the pledge, the 
following, small printed slip:— 


If a pledge of abstinence is taken, I. is checked and 1, 2 or 
3 under I., according to the time during which the pledge is to 
be observed; if a pledge of temperance is chosen, II. and a, 
b or c are checked; again the length of time is indicated by 
checking the Arabic numeral. If no resolution is acceptable, 
that is signified by checking 0. These slips are folded and 
handed in. In this way a school record can be kept and yet 
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unworthy motives cannot easily influence the students in their 
decision. 

The four years’ experience we have had with high school 
girls, in treating the matter of our Catholic youth and tem- 
perance by means of a pledge, is interesting. The record 
follows: 

Percentage of students Pledge of Pledge of 
YEAR who took pledge abstinence temperance 
1937 80% 30% 50% 
1938 8714% 324% 55% 
1939 90% 35% 55% 
1940 94% 31% 63% 

The efficacy of the pledge as an educator in temperance 
seems to be demonstrated in the above figures. The propor- 
tion of upper-class students who refuse to take a pledge has 
decreased each year. In 1939, the number of first and second 
year pupils who declined surpassed the number of juniors 
who reacted similarly. More than three out of four who take 
the form of temperance decide on FORM II, c. The student 
council attributes this to the youth’s desire to cover such 
occasions as Christmas and other great celebrations and to the 
unreasonable fear of binding oneself to something that may 
prove too difficult to observe. The same student body attests 
that they believe that drinking is on the wane amongst youth. 

In presenting the pledge to the students, they are told it is 
not a sin to break it. Seniors are recommended to take a 
pledge or renew one to cover the period to their twenty-first 
or twenty-fifth birthday. Mention is made of the advisability 
of a pledge for those who have had some unfortunate example 
of intemperance in the family as well as for those who claim 
to like drink. On the other hand, those whose families use 
wine or beer as table beverages are advised not to take a 
pledge. 

As a further safeguard to temperance, care is taken when 
arranging for proms that bars are inaccessible; during proms, 
chaperons are vigilant to see that no one leaves the ball-room. 
These measures are adhered to, even at the sacrifice of pat- 
ronage. 

Older groups undoubtedly do much for the cause of tem- 
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perance amongst youth by giving good example on the occa- 
sion of their social functions. One of the undeniable effects of 
prohibition was to increase the number of youthful users of 
intoxicants. An effective manner of dealing with this social 
menace is the pledge. Every common-sense safeguard which 
will protect youth against harmful use of intoxicants or make 
it very inconvenient for them to procure the dangerous com- 
modity should be employed. Our experience has been that a 
pledge is an invaluable help in dealing with the problem of 
youth and temperance. 


PREPARATION OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS OF 
RELIGION 


Proper training of the teachers who are to assist the Church in 
her program of religious education is of paramount importance if 
anything really worth while is to be accomplished. The teachers 
themselves sense the need of special preparation for the work. It is 
only with proper training that they can approach it with the confi- 
dence and self-assurance required. They must be ready to answer 
the questions that naturally confront interested pupils of high school 
age, or must know at least where to seek the proper answers for 
difficulties that may be proposed. The students themselves want to 
feel that the teachers know more than they themselves do about the 
matter being presented, and interest and respect soon lag if they are 
assigned to a poorly equipped teacher. For my part I would rather 
see the program begin carefully and slowly than attempt too much 
at the start with a half-trained teaching staff. Time and some expense 
are required to instruct a corps of teachers, but the results more than 
repay the outlay. 


By Rev. William K. Dolan, “Preparation of High School Teach- 
ers of Religion,” Proceedings of the National Catechetical Con- 
gress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November 4, 5, 6, 7, 1939, p. 59. 





THE EIGHT BEATITUDES, THE TRULY CHRISTIAN 
WAY OF LIFE. OUTLINES USED AT 
CISCA MEETINGS 


Epitor’s Note: Last Spring the New World printed a summary report ofa 
speech made at a Cisca meeting by a fourth year high school student. The follow- 
ing paragraphs from the speech aroused our curiosity : 


“They asked me how Cisca had prepared me for the future. Probably the best 
way I can answer that is to say that Cisca showed me how to prepare for what 
is to come by teaching me how to handle what is already here. 


‘... Among other things, I’ve learned that the Beatitudes are to be lived— 
not memorized. 


“ 


... There is another thing about Cisca—the discussions. It seems that the 
things we discuss are all so important—they are vital, ever-occuring things— 
things one cannot readily forget. I know I’ll never forget our discussions. ‘Take 
the beatitudes, for example. We spent all last year talking about them. We were 
accused of only talking, but the words we said form my philosophy. That’s what 
I’m carrying with me when I face the future . . . Of course I expect to talk too, 
but I hope I can let my actions speak for me. From now on it isn’t going to be so 
much what I can expect of Cisca, but rather what Cisca can expect of me. 


“ 


. . . Cisca showed me the beauty of humility, purity and meekness, the price- 
lessness of true mercy and of suffering persecution for justice’s sake. Quite 
revolutionary were some of the ideas | gleaned from last year’s discussions. 
Never before had I looked upon poverty with anything more noble than pity— 
now I know that to the poor in spirit belongs the Kingdom of Heaven. Likewise 
the causes for the hungry poor had never occurred to me. Cisca made me inter- 
ested because she taught me to see Christ in every victim of Social Injustice. It 
gave me the right attitudes on those things so that if I am ever an employer or 
an employee I shall know what a good Christian should do when difficulties arise. 
Cisca showed me these things; she has every right to expect that I practice them. 


“There are a lot of other things that Cisca holds for me—the Saturday morning 
meetings. I don’t know if I’ll be able to attend these meetings, but I know I shall 
make an effort. To me they are like a hypodermic, each one carrying a punch 
with a seven day run. They are sort of like the sunshine in the ripening of a nut.” 


Upon inquiry we learned that during the year 1938-39 the weekly meetings of 
Cisca were devoted to a study and discussion of the Eight Beatitudes. In this 
issue, and in following numbers, the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION is pub- 
lishing the meeting plans used by Cisca in its presentation of the Beatitudes. The 
outlines were not prepared for publication. The Journatr, believes, however, that 
teachers of Religion will find in these plans considerable material that may be 
utilized or at least offer suggestions for the teaching of Religion to adolescents. 


To those of our readers who are not familiar with Cisca, may we say that its 
name stands for Chicago Inter-Student Catholic Action. Reverend Martin Carra- 
bine, S.J., is its moderator. The various activities of Cisca are carried on through 
the following main committees: (1) Eucharistic—Our Lady, (2) Apostolic, (3) 
Literature, (4) Social Action. Each Committee meets on an assigned Saturday, 
once a month, during the school year at an assigned central location. The meetings 
are attended by interested students from the Catholic high schools of the arch- 
diocese. The reader will observe that the following material is organized for use 
at Committee meetings. 
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INTRODUCTION 
GROUND PLAN FOR THE YEAR 
I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING ALL Cisca ACTIVITY: 


1. All Christians (actual and potential) are, through the 
grace of Christ, one in the Mystical Body of Christ. 

2. This conviction, reasoned and even felt, must take 
precedence over all distinctions of class, race, nationality, 
profession. 

3. The “renewal of the Christian spirit” urged by the Holy 
Father includes primarily the transformation of the soul by 
Grace. But it includes more: a complete change of prevailing 
human attitudes, a revolution of the whole world of thought 
which even Catholics have imbibed from a non-Christian 
society. 

4. We need “esprit de corps,” a group enthusiasm which 
will declare itself forthrightly for the Eight Beatitudes as 
the truly Christian way of life. 

5. We want an apostolate of personal contact with other 
students to build up the cells of the Mystical Body. We are 
not real Catholic Actionists unless in all our Cisca activities 
we carry over: “from the school to the parish.” 


II. TAsk oF MODERATORS: 


1. To stir students to a stronger personal life of Religion, 
to live the faith in school and out of school and church. 

2. To inculcate a deep sense of social responsibility re- 
minding them of “talents” for which they will have to give 
an account. 

3. To inculcate the idea: ‘“‘to serve Christ wherever they 
find Him.” They find Him everywhere. 


4. To complete students intellectual formation by showing 
them: 


(a) Christ is their model and teacher. 


(b) By vividly portraying the great apostles of 
social work as lesser models (e.g., Ozanan, Don 
Bosco, Pauline Jaricot); by scanning with students 
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the world conditions in which their crusade is to be 
launched. 


5. To encourage attendance at weekly Cisca Meetings; if 
possible, to prepare a few leaders to discuss topics intelli- 
gently. Weekly meetings will give Ciscans a real fund of 
knowledge and will afford a forum for exchange of ideas. 


6. To point out unobtrusively the purpose of public demon- 
stration at the general meetings, namely to arouse public 
opinion. The mass demonstrations are not required for elect 
leaders. They help the less fervent who want to take some 
part in Catholic Action. 


III. Soctat AcTION IN Cisca: 


1. Cisca is the school of social life. 


(a) Advantages of organization (versus isola- 
tion). 


(b) Need of personal cooperation at a sacrifice. 
(c) Importance: (1) Of discipline—submission; 


(2) Of exercising authority—command. 


(d) Effectiveness of well organized writers’ 
groups for creating: (1) “esprit de corps”—com- 
mon enthusiasm; (2) common ideas for discussion. 

. Cisca requires cooperation of all schools: 


(a) For social education to develop the social 
sense, that is, the personal conviction that each stu- 
dent is his brother’s keeper. 


(b) For development of social virtues: goodness, 
self-discipline, self-sacrifice, sincerity, pride in their 
faith, sense of responsibility. 


IV. CiscA MEANS OF REALIZING CATHOLIC ACTION: 


1. The weekly meeting and the monthly general activities. 


2. Cooperation within each school sodality or religious 
organization. 


3. Cisca cell action with some sort of service record. 
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V. Ceti AcTION TECHNIQUE: 


To begin one of Cisca vital cells, select one fine generous 
young man or young woman, vitally interested in Christ, 
enthusiastic for the cause of Catholic Action, who will be able 
to win over one comrade or two in his own school or neighbor- 
hood. This original choice is a militant. The militant, through 
the inspiration of moderator or faculty member and through 
reading, gets intensive training in Catholic doctrine, apolo- 
getics, and above all in the social encyclicals, in the power of 
good example and the force of good fellowship. Contacts must 
be extremely personal. 


The militant scouts for good material, cautiously selects 
comrades for his cell. He doesn’t preach save the silent sermon 
of deep real charity, of unyielding adherence to moral prin- 
ciple, and of a winning personality. Slowly a little cell forms 
around this nucleus. Organization follows with each member 
trying to pass on the life to one more, and adhering strictly 
to home, school or neighborhood. Thus organic growth is 
assured. Then follow broader social relations with other 


groups of the same school, perhaps joint meetings (in some 


sort of sodality relationship), cooperation in study, in dis- 
cussion, even in recreation. 


ACTIVITIES OF MILITANT 


1. To get cell members to frequent wholesome places of 
amusement, even to take them to such places when possible. 

2. Tactfully to pass on Catholic reading matter, marking 
articles or paragraphs of special interest. 

3. To encourage discussions (informal) at his home or 
comrades’ homes, in the school cafeteria, on street cars, buses, 
etc. 

4. To break down anti-Cisca sentiment when it exists in 
homes of cell members by friendly visits. 

5. Practically, to apply his ideals to situations which he 
meets every day. 

6. To spread his faith in the miltant’s best way: by being 
a man among men (or a strong but womanly woman among 
women), hard-fisted in moral principles, intelligent in his 
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faith, immovable in loyalty to the Church, a prince of “good 
fellows,” always ready for work and for play. 
N.B.—The principal apostolate of Cisca is the influence of student 


upon student. If students don’t learn in youth the art of influencing 
others, they won’t learn it later on. 


“Always it is the students themselves who act and work, who make 
investigations of conditions which need bettering, who set themselves 
resolutely to the task.” (Manuel Association Catholicque Jeunesse 
Belgique, p. 145). 


GENERAL PLAN FOR THE YEAR 


To re-build the Kingdom of Christ. That is, to re-establish 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

1. In our personal human attitudes. 

2. In our social relations. 





N.B.—The general plan is largely based on: Social Message of 
the New Testament by H. Schumacher (Bruce, 1937). Numbers in 
parentheses refer to pages in that book. 





PRELIMINARY REFERENCES 


“Not only Capitalism and Industrialism, but also radical 
representatives of labor today, stand convicted before hu- 
manity of having fatally wounded the fundamental life prin- 
ciples of society.” 

Therefore, need for the renewal of the Christian spirit: 
“No volumes on capitalism, property, family, labor, etc... . 
will restore the lacerated social fabric unless all efforts are 
made to imbue individuals . . . with the Christian spirit . . . 
(Otherwise reforms are) as useless as an operation on a life- 
less body.” (5) 

Hence: Job 1, restore life to the corpse. 

Job 2, operate with the cooperation of life. 

“Christianizing society is the primary need of the hour.” 
(And society is made up of you and me and “every soul I 
come in contact with” as well as the millions I never know.) 
(5) 

“That which moves the present world in the form of the 
social question is this: Are the eight beatitudes of Jesus Christ 
still of value in this world? (7) 
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“The insistent repetition of the Beatitudes shows that Re- 
demption in the mind of Christ was not only the inner trans- 
formation of the human soul into a ‘new creature’ but also an 
entire revolution of former human attitudes .. . a society 
regenerated in its whole world of thought . . . a liberation of 
the poor and oppressed.” (59) 


MONTHLY OBJECTIVES 


OctToBER: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

Topic: The Mystical Body and the one-ness of all peoples 
...”’? Anew human society with new and supernatural life. 

General Activity: Discussions of international peace with 
an impressive peace gathering (rally), November 1. 


NovEMBER: “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
justice, for they shall have their fill.” 

Topic: Human rights are based on the value (a super- 
natural value) of the personality. ““The sacred democracy of 
the Mystical Body.” 


General Activity: Study of social injustice in present day 
industry and economics; and what Ciscans can do about it. 


DeEcEMBER: “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

Topic: The “good tidings” to the poor; the Gospel of help 
for the needy. 

General Activity: Some form (definite) of help for those 
in dire distress. 


January: “Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall see 
God.” 

Topic: “Purity of the inner intention and attitude of soul, 
of the straightforward and honest mind.” Bravely following 
one’s honest convictions, liberty of mind, development of per- 
sonality. 

“Tn proportion as a man develops personality he feels him- 
self also to be a useful member of society. He feels it unbear- 
able to be a useless member.” (69, 72) 
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General Activity: Consecration of the family to the Sacred 
Heart. 





Fepruary: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

Topic: Let’s check! What of our ideas on wealth and own- 
ership? Poverty vs. Pauperism? Worldy goods and the 
Christian family? 

General Activity: Mass at General Meeting, Ash Wednes- 
day, February 22, a la Jociste. 





Marcu: “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” 

Topic: Keeping Lent in the spirit of Mother Church: the 
spirit, that is, of reparation not only for personal sin, but for 
the sins of the whole Mystical Body. 

“The ‘unbelieving husband is sanctified by the believing 
wife’... We may apply these words in a certain sense to the 
universal society of mankind. (The Mystical Body as it is in 
the Catholic Church now, and as God’s merciful and saving 
Will wishes it to become, that is, to embrace all mankind. ) 
“All human society with its hopes and its fears is basking in 
the sun of sanctification. Christianize the conscience of hu- 
manity; and the world’s problems are solved.” We, Catholic 
actionists, are God’s providential instruments for pushing on 
that christianization! 

General Activity: Intelligent assistance at daily Mass 
(with Communion. ) 





ApRIL: “Blessed are the meek, they shall possess the land.” 

Topic: “‘Christ’s Kingdom is to develop slowly ... as a 
regenerating force in the midst of men.” (34) Qualities re- 
guired of its promoters: love of enemies, control of anger, 
etc., non-resistance, forgiveness. 

General Activity: Meekness. 





May: “Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
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Topic: The Catholic Revolution: 
Stern alternatives: 


1. The return to the spiritual traditions of Christianity or 
surrender of these in favor of complete materialism. 

2. Within each individual soul: “the spirit vs. the flesh.” 
The Christlike way demands renunciation. Renunciation is 
the foundation of the social order. 


General Activity: The Holy Father calls us to “the good 
and peaceful fight. What is Cisca’s answer? 


May General Meeting: Demonstration of Loyalty to 
Christ’s Vicar. 


PURPOSE FOR THE YEAR: TO RE-ESTABLISH CHRIST’S KING- 
DOM 


1. In our own personal human attitudes. 
2. In our social relations. 


Our “blue print” for the rebuilding of the Kingdom: THE 
EIGHT BEATITUDES. 


— 


“BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS, FOR THEY 
SHALL BE CALLED THE CHILDREN OF GOD” 


THEME FOR OCTOBER 
EucCHARISTIC—OuR LApy COMMITTEE MEETING 


“CHRISTIAN THINKING IS THE WAY TO PEACE” 


. Can the members of Christ live in enmity? ... by Cisca’s 
Moderator. 


1. What is the mystical body of Christ? 
2. What is the bond of our union in the mystic Christ? 


3. War is the rending of Christ’s mystical body. 

“Ts Christ divided?” (Cf. I Cor. I:10-13 and Encyclical to 
Spanish Refugees, pp. 13-14-17-20-21: also Commonweal, 
May 20, 1938, p. 92). 
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DISCUSSION 


1. Father Gillis says that the only way to keep people out 
of war is to root out national hatred and race hatred. (Catho- 
lic Mind, March 8, 1938, p. 88). What evidences of such 
hatred do you observe in your own environment? What about 
nicknames that show contempt for another race or nation- 
ality? How can you combat that contempt by the doctrine 
of the mystical body? 


2. Any discriminations against certain races or nationali- 
ties among students in schools or social cliques? How is 
this manifested? What does Christ say of our treatment of 
such persons? What does St. Paul say about divisions along 
such lines? 


3. What do you think about anti-Semitism? Can you 
justify it? Would you try? 

4. Did you ever try going before the Blessed Sacrament 
and quietly asking: ‘Lord, what do you think about wars and 
race hatred?” Has He ever given us the answer in the 
Gospels? 


II. “Peace blossoms out of the Holy Sacrifice.” 


1. The essential one-ness of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
throughout the world make us sharers in the Sacrifice, wher- 
ever it is offered. In Mass we enter into the closest relation- 
ship with all peoples and nations: “These (things) we offer 
up to Thee .. . together with .. . our Pope, our Bishop, and 
all true believers and professors of the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic faith . . .” (Canon of the Mass). 

2. Suppose we went to war with Japan, as some fear we 
may.’ This would be the situation: here would be Catholic 
Americans trying to offer the one Sacrifice, holy and undefiled, 
in union with Christ, our one highpriest, while on the other 
side of the globe there would be Catholic Japanese endeavor- 
ing to do the same—“in union with all true believers .. . 
“How in the world can Christ offer his Sacrifice if the mem- 
bers of His Body, instead of uniting to assist Him, are trying 


1 Eprror’s Note: May we remind the reader this material was prepared in 1938. 
The illustrations are equally applicable to conditions in this year of 1940. 
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to take the lives of their fellow-members in the mystical 
body? Does war fit into the Christian way of worship? 
“3. Apply the same thing to the “inferior” races or national- 
ities, which we practically exclude from our churches. Can we 
thus offer the whole Sacrifice unmutilated by divisions when 
we will not allow certain of Christ’s own members to join us 
in the sacrificial act? Can we even discriminate by segregating 
them to certain pews in the rear? 


III. Communion, the true revolutionary force for peace. 


1. Just what kind of social solidarity (one-ness of different 
peoples) will stand the strain of conflicting individual and 
national interests? 


(a) The solidarity enforced externally by laws of 
the State? What is the weakness of this? 

(b) The solidarity wrought by treaty between 
states? 

(c) God’s plan of human solidarity: to weld all 
men into Christ by feeding them with His Flesh and 


Blood, which transforms them into Him. 
. The Sacrament of Unity, the Eucharist. 
(a) Those who partake of Christ’s Body become 
one body, the Body of Christ. 
(b) Hence, the Christian Society of Nations does 
not depend upon a superficial treaty—‘‘a scrap of 
paper”—but is an invisible Christ-created reality; 


the source and bond of it is the Food which makes 
all mankind one body, the Body of Christ. 


(c) But if we are one body, we should also be of 
one mind, the mind of Christ: “Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. II: 5) 

(d) St. Paul explains this being of one mind as: 

(1) being of one accord; 

(2) agreeing in sentiment; 

(3) doing nothing to cause contention; 
(4) esteeming others better than self; 
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(5) “Not considering the things that are his 

own, but those that are other men’s.” (Phil. 

II: 2-4) 
Such are the conclusions d.awn from the very nature of 
Holy Communion by Paul for the Christians of his day. Is the 
unifying force of the Lord’s Body so much less potent in our 
time, that it seems often not to extend its effects beyond the 
few minutes we spend in thanksgiving? 


DISCUSSION 

It is clear that, if all Christians followed St. Paul’s ideas 
for adopting the mind of Christ, there simply could not be 
any wars, national or personal. 

1. Do Catholics need to practice numbers one and two 
more than they do? Why do you think so? On what subjects 
are they “in accord”? On what topics are they not “in ac- 
cord”? Why not? Do you find this same “Catholic” charac- 
teristic among students? What can Ciscans do about it? 

2. “Doing nothing to cause contention.” Does that mean 
that you have to let yourself be “walked upon” by everybody? 
How do you reconcile this with what is commonly called 
“one’s self-respect’? 

3. “Esteeming others better than self.” How can you be- 
lieve that certain individuals (criminals, etc.) are to be 
“esteemed better” than yourself? Would this belief, if sin- 
cerely practiced, mean a revolution in etiquette? How? 

4. Do students, as a rule, “consider first the things that 
are others”? What would happen to you if you were to follow 
this policy? Would you soon find yourself everybody’s 
“stooge”? How about the practical application of this? 

Suggested personal activity for October: Make St. Paul’s 
five points your daily examination of conscience. Or have you 
the intestinal fortitude to try them out? 


Suggested group activities for October: 


1. In co-operation with the International Secretariat of 
Masses for Peace, in Paris, have as many masses as possible 
offered for that intention. The Votive Mass for Peace is 
preferred. The study of Mass for Peace in class or study club. 
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2. Holy Communion is the “cement” that makes all 
Christians one in Christ. What more effective peace propa- 
ganda could you adopt than to receive as many Communions 
as possible? How many can you “sell” on the social-action 
value of Holy Communion? Can each report one “‘conquest”’ 
at Catholic Social Action meeting? 


3. Rosaries offered for Peace. 


4. Symposium on Peace, working toward a grand peace 
demonstration at the General Meeting on November 1. 


5. Working on oneself, then on others, to change our atti- 
tude and social relations in conformity with the Peace of 
Christ. This is best done by tactful and informal discussions 
in places of recreation, on street cars, or in your own home. 

For further suggestions, see ““A Practical Peace Program” 
in the Christian Front, February, 1938, p. 25. 

Reports on these or any other activities will be in order at 
the social action meeting for this month. 


LITERATURE COMMITTEE MEETING 


I. Reading of Lavery’s one-act play, The Monsignor’s 
Hour,’ and discussion of his peace propaganda, as to its (a) 
validity, (b) practicability, (c) usefulness for a Ciscan apos- 
tolate, (d) usefulness as material for Writer’s Clubs. 


II. Contest this month in the following: (a) poem on 
peace, (b) editorial on peace, (c) short-story on peace. 

N.B.—The communists use these media for propaganda. 
Why can’t we? 

III. Other material for discussion might be found in Cozm- 
monweal for May 20, 1938, ‘“‘A Symposium on Peace,” “Peace 
and War: the Church’s Doctrine,” in The Catholic Mind, 
July 22, 1938, pp. 269-76, also from a Bibliography on Peace 
obtainable from the Christian Front, Editorial Office, Price 3c. 

The following from The Grail Magazine, August, 1938, 


might be called: ‘The Catholic Actionist Speaks to his Father 
in Heaven.” 


2Emmet Lavery, Monsignor’s Hour. New York (25 West 45th Street): 
Samuel French, 1935. 
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Give us courage and enthusiasm. 

Give us charity and unity. 

Give us the spirit of initiative and originality of thought. 

Give us a pure intention in everything and a deep love of the Cross. 
Give us thirst for souls. 

Deliver us from selfishness and jealousy. 

Deliver us from cowardice and the fear of making sacrifices. 
Deliver us from blindness towards the needs of our neighbour. 
Deliver us from deafness towards the inspirations of the Holy Ghost. 


APOSTOLIC MEETING 


I. Reports from any schools that have tried propaganda for 
a Christian peace program by 

A. Group Propaganda: (1) Having display of peace litera- 

ture in school library or parish club rooms; (2) Getting in 

lecturers for a peace program; (3) Trying to get pastors to 


have a peace pamphlet rack in church; (4) Any other means 
devised. 


B. Personal Propaganda: (1) Starting discussion in school 
or at home on the Christian idea of war and peace; (2) Try- 
ing to explain what conditions are necessary for a “just war;”’ 


(3) Any other means adopted. 


II. DiscussIon: 


1. What difficulties did you encounter? Were people inter- 
ested or indifferent? Agreeable or hostile to your point of 
view? (Or did you have the honor of being a fool for Christ? ) 
How did you succeed in “‘putting across” the supernatural 
reasons for peace learned at the E.-O.L. meeting. 


2. Would you try to propagate to your fellow students the 
theory of non-resistance? Why, or why not? Cf. Father Gillis 
in Catholic World, February, 1937 and August, 1936; also 
Moon in Catholic World, June, 1936. 


3. What stand do you take in regard to the Neutrality Act? 
Does it assure peace to the U.S.? Does it need to be amended? 
In case of a general European war, could we stay out? Would 
it be more Christian to stay out or to go in and help our fel- 
low members in the mystical body? 


4. What is the present Pope’s Motto? 
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5. Has the Holy Father ever spoken the authoritative 
teaching of the Church about war? Cf. Encyclical to Spanish 
Refugees (America Press) pp. 13-14. 


CaTHOLIc SociaAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


I. Brief account by regional chairmen of what has been done 
in the schools for peace activities. (Schools could be 
grouped into sections, as for Legion of Decency, and 
chairmen for sections could collect data to report at 
Social Action meeting.) 


II. Rosary AND PEACE: 


(a) Report on project sponsored by Chicago Teachers’ 
College last year. 

(b) World Peace is intimately bound up with the social 
question. Has the great pontiff of the social question, Leo 
XIII, said anything on the Rosary andthe social question? 
What of his encyclical of September 8, 1893? Cfr. The 
Rosary A Social Remedy, by Thomas Schwertner, O.P., page 
13 (Bruce, 1935). It may be possible to find the encyclical 
in other books, or published separately. 


III. Cert Action: Someone who is a real militant should 
prime discussion of 

(a) Technique used (provoke questions and criticism). 

(b) Results, so far as observable. 

(c) Summary of service record from cells that are or- 
ganized and functioning. 
IV. Any efforts made by Ciscans to break down class hatred 

by work among 

(a) Christ’s poor. 

(b) Christ’s sick poor in hospitals. 

(c) Christ’s aged poor. 


Additional discussion material for Catholic Social Action 
Meeting: 


I. Some things to be done in C. S. A. Meeting each month: 
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1. To tie up the thread of discussion of previous committee 
meetings. 


2. To discover anything in the way of actual achievement 
—realizing at once the limitations of student activity and its 
extent and its immense, incalculable importance—prayer, 
thought propaganda in our immediate surroundings. 

3. To weigh and criticize what has been done; to learn our 
errors; to learn new and better propaganda both as to con- 
tent (what we think, say, do) and method (how). 


II. 1. Christian thinking is the way to peace. 


Who are members of Christ’s Mystical Body? What makes 
them this? What cuts them off? Do my thoughts—attitudes 
of mind—opinions—my likes, dislikes—my small-mindedness 
or large-mindedness—affect general world peace? If I detest 
a classmate, can I make an honest act of love of Christ? Have 
I ever talked about war and peace with Christ, My Captain, 
in His tent, the tabernacle? 


2. Peace Blossoms out of the Holy Sacrifice. 

Is the Mass one—or multiple—many? Mass in Shanghai 
other than Mass in Tokio? In Berlin other than in Prague? 
Would thinking about this oneness make a difference in world 
peace? It’s hard to think about it in Berlin and Prague, but 
in Chicago? 

3. Holy Communion, A True Revolutionary Force for 
Peace. 

I eat earthly bread and change it into me. 

I eat Heavenly Bread and I change into It. 

All Catholics, members of Christ, eat Heavenly Food and 
become what they eat—the more they eat, the more vitally 
they become Christ. If I thus grow vitally, one with Christ, 


will this make a difference in World Peace? Have you dis- 
cussed this? 


III. 1. Has Monsignor’s Hour aroused an ambition to write an 
equal or better play? Can school editors produce an editorial 
on peace that is vibrantly Catholic, utterly 100 percent 
Christian, and yet does not seem weak and thin? Can they 
admit the rational, traditional teaching of the Church on war 
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—and yet be Crusaders for peace? Can they distinguish be- 
tween what one has a right to do and yet admit the sincerity 
and courage of a man or a nation that chooses not to exercise 
that right? 


2. Have you anything on a poetry or short-story contest 
on peace? 

3. Have you recognized little seeds of war right in school? 
—at home?—Yes, at Cisca meetings? 
IV. 1. Have you thought about St. Augustine’s definition of 
Peace? Is it verified in your life now? 


2. Have you honestly, and not just for argument’s sake, 
asked one other student—or a group—what spoils peace most 
—in your crowd?—in class?—in school?—club? 


3. Have you ever sat down to think out the price of peace 
inside you? In your crowd? In your family? Ever laid it on 
the paten at Mass as your share in the Sacrifice? 


V. 1. Do you know the present U.S. Neutrality Act? Are you 
for it? Against it? 


2. What is Pius XI’s motto?* Have you ever prayed, 
thought, talked, worked, to realize it? If you have not, are 
you alertly Catholic? 


3. Could you do it by Cell Action? Why? Why not? 


* * * *K X 


“BLESSED ARE THEY THAT HUNGER AND THIRST 
AFTER JUSTICE, FOR THEY SHALL HAVE 
THEIR FILL.” 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER 


DEFINITION OF SOCIAL JUSTICE: EUCHARISTIC— 
Our Lapy MEETING 


Why discuss it? Pius XI tells us in Encyclical: Divini Re- 
deptoris (On Atheistic Communism) “ .. . it is of the utmost 
importance to foster in all classes of society an intensive 


3 Eprtor’s Note: Again we remind our readers this outline was prepared in 
1938, 
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program of social education adapted to the varying degrees 
of intellectual culture.” 


ACTIVITY FOR THE MontH: To promote the Catholic 
League for Social Justice: “ . . . not a new society, no officers, 
no organization . . . simply asks of its members a pledge to 
inform themselves on the Catholic doctrine on social justice, 
to live it in their religious, social, and business lives, and to 
hear Mass once a week besides Sunday, and to receive Com- 
munion once a month, and weekly if possible, that social 
justice, which is the Kingdom of God on earth, may be at- 
tained in the U. S.” 


MENTAL PRAYER: Meaning of the beatitude . . . Mod- 
erator of Cisca. 
Wuy SHOULD WE HUNGER AND THIRST AFTER JUSTICE? 


1. Because, in the natural and supernatural order, the 
Creator’s goods belong to His creatures according to their 
needs. 


2. Because every human being, however mean or degraded, 
is to us worth Christ. 


N.B. Objective this week: to work up our own appetite, for promot- 
ing League for Social Justice. Therefore, the activity for the week, 
daily mental prayer on motives of social justice in our own life. 


I. THERE Is No WPAIN Gop’s KINGDOM: 


Suppose you were a WPA worker. How much would you 
be earning per hour? How long would it take you to save up 
enough money to buy a home for your family? 

But why do there have to be WPA workers? Isn’t there 
enough of land, food, and clothing to go around for “all God’s 
chilluns?” 

What is distributive justice? 

God has given us two examples (of His distributive justice ) 
which He may have meant as models for our economics. 


1. Take the cells of your own body. 


2. The Communion of Saints, (feast on November 1 )—we 


poor WPA workers in spiritual earnings, have come upon a 
streak of luck. 





HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


DISCUSSION 


1. How do you draw checks? Why do they all end: 
“Through Christ our Lord?” 


2. What is “official” checking stationery? Private sta- 
tionery? 


3. Can we add our pennies to this bank? Should we? How? 


II. Wuat Is THE WorTH OF MAN? 


1. What does Communism think? Does it care about indi- 
viduals? 


2. What does Nazism seem to think about the value of 
men? 


3. What do a great many Americans think? Judge by their 
conversation concerning social welfare, relief, old-age pen- 
sions, social security, etc.? 


4. What does Catholicity say about the importance of any 
individual? 


5. Does the toil of precious human beings sometimes be- 


come a drug on the market? The Church teaches: man is not 
a machine; his labor is not a commodity like hat-pins. Map 
is flesh and blood and soul—the house of divinity, a King’s 
heir and God’s child—dearer to His heavenly Father thar 
her first child is to a young mother. 

Have I realized this? Have I a duty to make others know 
and feel it? Ought I to wake up fellow-Catholics? Has a rabié 
communist half the reason to shout and suffer for social jus- 
tice that I have? 

If Christ identified Himself with a miner, or seaman, or 
even a “bum,” can I slight these? The unskilled Workman of 
Nazareth has “Christed”’ all toilers: it is my privilege to love 
and serve them. Do I? 

Paralysis induces insensibility. Is the Mystical Body get- 
ting paralysis, that we are so insensible to the afflictions of 
our fellow members? 


6. Suppose that some members of Christ become morally 
infected by reason of their living conditions. Does this affect 
us? 
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(a) What of their housing conditions? How do these 
affect individuals? family life? moral life? Do you know 
anything of actual conditions in Chicago? 

(b) What of their leisure time? how spent? 

7. Have we a right to limit production while other peoples 
die of starvation? 

8. A restaurant waitress earning $8.00 a week tells her 
boss that she can’t possibly live on such wages. He answers 
that she isn’t worth any more than that to him. What does 
he mean? Is he doing the girl an injustice? 


LITERATURE MEETING 
JUST WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF OUR HUNGER? 


The purpose of the meeting is to learn from the papal en- 
cyclicals what are basic principles in the League of Social 
Justice. 


MENTAL PrRAyER: “Christ Directs Us through His Vicar,” 
... Moderator of Cisca. 


I. “THE LAW AND THE Prorits.” (Cf. Quad. Anno, pp. 17- 
19, America Press Edition). 


DISCUSSION 


1. “Each class must receive its due share.” (p. 17) Does 
this mean that every employee in a factory should receive 
the very same wages? What would justify any difference? 

2. What kind of evil does the Holy Father mean when he 
says that the “vast differences between the Haves and the 
Have-nots constitute a grave evil? (p. 17) 


II. Is Bustness Just BUSINEssS? 
1. Cf. Michel: [deals of Reconstruction, Chap. 5. (Pamph. 
No. 6, Social Question Series). 


2. Proceedings of the Catholic Social Action Conference, 
pp. 248ff. 





HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


DISCUSSION 


1. How does the stock market fit into the Christian ideal 
of “business for service?” (Ideals of Reconstruction, p. 29.) 

2. If business is for service, what would you criticize about 
many of our advertisements? How about “high pressure 
salesmanship? Ordinary salesmanship? 

3. Would this ideal of “‘business for service” exclude the 
manufacture of commodities such as cosmetics, cigarettes, 
trinkets, toys, works of art, etc? 


III. Soctat Justice Becins at Home. 


<4 


. . this longed-for social reconstruction must be pre- 
ceded by a profound renewal of the Christian spirit, from 
which multitudes engaged in industry in every country have 
unhappily departed. Otherwise all our efforts will be futile, 
and our social edifice will be built, not upon a rock, but upon 
shifting sand.” (Q. A., pp. 35-6.) 

For “who dares advocate social justice if he shows not 
charity to the poor of his own immediate circle, his neighbors, 
his dependent relatives, and the servants in his house?” 
(Blanche J. Thompson in Commonweal—‘Plea For Pat- 
terns,” January, 1938.) 

Therefore, as a preparation for Social Justice Week, it 
would be well for us to carry out the Holy Father’s injunc- 
tion and renew our own Christian spirit. Before trying to 
sell social justice to others, let’s see first about our own 
fidelity to its principles and practice: (a) in the family circle, 
(b) in our relation with other students. 

Then we are ready for: (a) attendance at Mass once a 
week besides Sunday, (b) monthly Communion (at the least) 
for social justice, (c) unflagging effort. 


IV. CATHOLICS IN THE MARCH oF SOCIAL JusTICE (Scenes 
from Life). 


1. The Catholic student, 

2. The Catholic women, 

3. The Catholic capitalist, 

4. His Catholic son and daughter. 
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V. Press VIGILANCE CAMPAIGN: ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK. 


Bring to the Apostolic Meeting practical examples of 
social injustice reported in papers and news magazines. 


VI. DiscussION OF PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE WEEK, 
November 19-26. 
(a) Propaganda writing: skits, editorials, short-stories, 
etc. 
(b) Slogans. 
(c) Posters. 


(d) And projects to promote students’ own fidelity to so- 
cial justice, the absolutely necessary preparation for its pro- 
motion. 

(e) Organization of the drive: Cf. The Social Justice Bul- 
letin, March, 1937. 


AposToLic MEETING 


I. MENTAL PRAYER: WHAT’S THE USE OF OuR TRYING TO 
CHANGE THE WORLD? 


II. SoctaL JusticE—or ELsE? 


“The first and most essential thing is . . . to become keenly 
alive to the realization that the economic fabric of the world, 
and even of our own nation, has become so corroded, so worn 
through with the almost universal disregard of the obligations 
of justice in industrial, commercial, and private life that a 
communistic bloodbath is both a possibility and a proba- 
bility.” (Social Justice Bulletin, March, 1937.) Do we need 
prompt and decisive action? Why not then start it? 


III. Discussion of findings made by the Press Vigilance Cam- 
paign of the preceding week, showing the need of the League 
for Social Justice. 


IV. FInpDING THE ComMMON DENOMINATOR, How to “sell” 
social justice. 


How should we approach those whom we want to join the 
League? How did Our Lord approach those whom He wished 
to win? How did St. Paul go about his apostolate? By finding 
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a common denominator between them and the truth He 
preached. Something, thought, like, dislike, need, longing, 
they wholly agreed on. “‘We need not prove their error, nor 
show we are right, but present the truth of God and with the 
help of His grace it will nourish them unto life everlasting. 
“Take the case of the woman at the well. . . . There was only 
one common denominator and that was a common love of a 
drink of cold water, and from that common starting point Our 
Lord drew the sinner on to an understanding of grace and the 
supernatural life. . . .”” The tactics of St. Paul in Athens were 
like those of His Master. ... 

“And so it is with us—We must not spend our energies 
denouncing: we are to (find) some common denominator 
even though it be as low as a common love of water, or a com- 
mon search for the great unknown. .. . Sheen, The Cross and 
the Crisis, pp. 204-208. 


DISCUSSION 


Find the common denominator for the following objections 
to the League of Social Justice. 

1. “Everybody else is trying to beat the other fellow, so 
why shouldn’t I? It’s every man for himself in this world.” 

2. “Social Justice! That’s the government’s look-out, not 
mine.” 

3. “The just wage! I pay my men for their efficiency.” 

4. “Religion should keep out of business.” 

5. “Give the workers an inch, and they’ll take a mile.” 

6. “I couldn’t support my family unless we bought cheap 
‘sweat-shop’ goods.” 

7. What else have you heard yourself? 

Two things to avoid in the campaign: 

1. Compromise, giving up a principle or truth for peace, 
or a price. 

2. Useless, impatient talk and “squabbling.” 

If you have to “fuss,” either you have failed to find a com- 
mon denominator or you have tackled a person who must be 
won by prayer rather than by argument. Try prayer, espe- 
cially Mass. Argue with the Lord about people’s perversity, 
but never with stubborn people themselves. 
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SUMMARY 


‘“‘We are not sent into the world to preach social Revolution 
but to be the Revolution; we are not to look on ourselves 
always as crucified but sometimes through our neglect as the 
Crucifiers. ... We must realize that pacts and planning are 
no substitute for moral force, and that we are not living only 
to preserve the present state of a social order which is already 
crumbling, but to supply the moral convictions without which 
social order becomes disorder and chaos. In a word, the best 
way to reform the world is to begin by reforming ourselves. 
The world is in such a state of confusion and panic that it 
knows not which road to take. It therefore is so bewildered 
that it will not go. But it will follow. That means we must go 
first. And that is the way Our Lord led us.” ““(Come—follow 
Me!” ... Sheen, The Cross and the Crisis, pp. 216-217. 

ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK: To enroll as many members as 
possible in the League for Social Justice. 


* * * * 


CATHOLIC SocIAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


I. MENTAL Prayer: “Curist Is KING OF THE NEW SOCIAL 
ORDER.”’ 


II. ““VocaTIONAL Groups” VERsus CLASS WAR. 


Definition: “The association of men,” “not according to 
the position they occupy on the labor market, but according 
to the diverse functions which they exercise in society.” 
(Encyclical: On the Reconstruction of the Social Order, 
America Press Ed., p. 24. All references in this plan are to this 
Encyclical unless otherwise indicated. ) 

Another name for these is “New Guilds” (Read N.C.W.C. 
Pamphlet, Social Action Series No. 1, New Guilds by Rev. 
R. A. McGowan). Father McGowan says: ‘‘New Guilds are 
organizations of all the people in a whole industry, line of 
trade, or profession, acting under the government to a degree. 
For example all the people in the textile industry—or auto 
industry, or steel industry, or packing industry. Or all the 
doctors, or architects. A reason for vocational groups”. . . 
the true and genuine social order demands various members 
of society joined together by a firm bond 
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1. of employers and employees joining forces to produce 
goods or give service,” (not primarily for profit) 

2. of striving for the common good, “which all groups 
should unite to promote, each in its own sphere, with friendly 
harmony.” (p. 24) 


DISCUSSION 


1. Is this plan radical? (Look up the definition of radical.) 

2. (a) The Holy Father strongly recommends the estab- 
lishment of vocational groups of guilds to overcome the “‘con- 
tradictory interests of classes,” and their resulting “enmity 
and strife.”” What causes these “contradictory interests” be- 
tween a company and its employees? (b) What Catholic doc- 
trine would you use, if you were writing an editorial, in order 
to counteract this “enmity and strife’’? 

3. How does the AFL fit into this plan of vocational group- 
ing? the CIO? the state syndical organization in Fascist 
Italy? (pp. 26-7) Portugal’s Christian corporative state? (Cf. 
Catholic Mind, February 8, 1938) 


4. Does the Company Union answer to the Pope’s plan? 
(pp. 24-5) 

5. How does the vocational group idea conform to the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body? (pp. 26 and 39-40) 

6. What particular clause in the Wages and Hours Law 
introduces the idea of vocational groups extended even to the 
consumer? (Cf. Commonweal, July 15, 1938, pp. 321-3) 


III. GENUINE SocIAL ORDER DEMANDs A COMMON Bonp. 
This bond is two-fold: 
1. Production of goods or giving of service. 


2. Common good of all society. (p. 24) What is meant by 
the common good? 


DISCUSSION 


1. What commonly accepted end and aim of business is 
left out here? Isn’t this a radical revolution? Is it too much 
to expect of human nature in this world? If not, how can it 
be realized? (pp. 35-6) 
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2. How can we aid much in strengthening this bond? 
(What is the “cement” that makes all people one? 


IV. Wuat Is St1LL WANTING TO THE VOCATIONAL GROUP 
IDEA? 


“Side by side with these (non-religious) trade unions (or 
groups) there must always be associations which aim at giv- 
ing their members a thorough religious and moral training, 
that these in turn may impart to the labor unions the upright 
spirit which should direct their entire conduct.” (p. 10) 

The only organization so far formed in the U.S. to fulfill 
this precept of the pope is the ACTU (Association of Cath- 
olic Trade Unionists). Cf. Chicago Catholic Worker, July, 
1938, “Wanted! Catholic Labor Leaders,” written by Cisca’s 
president. 


V. But Wuat’s Att Tuat To Us? 
DISCUSSION 


1. Can we do any more than form our own opinions cor- 
rectly? If so, what? If not, we can certainly learn to talk 
clearly, convincingly, and persuasively. 

2. What are you going to say when people “smear” the 
Wages and Hours Law. 


ACTIVITY FOR THE WEEK: Be an articulate Catholic. Let 
people know that the Church has a definite and practical 
plan: 

1. What it is, 

2. How recent legislation fits into this plan. 


THE APPEAL OF THE CHURCH TO THE LAITY 
The supreme norm in the practice of charity is to offer assistance 

especially where it is most needed. Where, then, is there a more 
urgent necessity in th midst of people of all classes than that of 
spiritual formation for the present and the future, and of coopera- 
tion with the clergy in influencing our neighbors to live as children 
of God? 

By Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., “The Appeal 

of the Church to the Laity,” Proceedings of the National Cate- 

chetical Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 4, 5, 6, 7, 1939, p. 4. 





College Religion 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN RELIGION 
AS AN INCENTIVE TO SCHOLARSHIP 


SISTER MARY LOYOLE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
Euclid, Ohio 


Eprror’s Note: This paper was presented by Sister Loyole as part of a panel 
discussion held at the annual meeting, last Spring, of the Midwest Regional Unit 
of the College Department of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
that met in Chicago on April third. 

This JouRNAL has always been interested in comprehensive examinations in 
Religion. After reading Sister Loyole’s presentation, we inquired if she were in 
favor of the same comprehensive examination for all Catholic colleges. We our- 
selves objected to any such procedure because of its tendency toward regimenta- 
tion and the possibility of developing in students an even greater efficiency in 
cramming than we have today. In reply to our questions Sister Loyole wrote: 

“I, too, am opposed to having the same comprehensive eaxmination used by all 
Catholic colleges. In addition to the reasons that you give for opposing such 
examinations, I would add that it would be literally impossible to make an 
examination that would satisfy for all sections of the country. As a matter of 
fact, at the regional meeting, there was strong feeling expressed for and against 
the forming of a national committee in the N.C.E.A. for the purpose of formu- 
lating comprehensive examinations in all subjects. It was finally determined to 
recommend the formation of a committee to study the advisability or inadvis- 
ability of attempting the formulation of such examinations. It seems to me that 
the weight will be entirely on the side of the inadvisability. 

“Regarding the comprehensive examination in Religion, | do think it would be 
advisable and profitable for a certain number of colleges, with like objectives 
and kindred interests, to appoint a committee made up of faculty members of 
these colleges to study the matter and to formulate comprehensive examinations 
to be used in these colleges. Would you object to this? I suppose this, too, would 
lead to cramming, but I believe the amount of cramming that would be done to 
study the facts that such examinations would contain would be justified by the 
results in practical knowledge of Religion.” 


Comprehensive examinations in Religion would, without 
doubt, fulfill a twofold function in our Catholic colleges. In 
the first place, they would unify and strengthen the curricu- 
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lum in the department of Religion; secondly, they would 
compel the students to realize that the college recognizes the 
importance of complete and thorough knowledge of religious 
truths as a prerequisite for graduation from a Catholic 
college. 

However, I feel that the question of these examinations 
must be approached with an understanding of what will be 
involved in their administration. We, who are professionally 
dedicated to spread the Kingdom of Christ through the influ- 
ence of Catholic higher education, have definite goals toward 
which we are striving. Nevertheless, may we not be rightly 
accused of not adapting, as well as we might, at least the 
instructional phase of religious education to the attainment 
of these goals? 

There is a regular recurrence of discussion of this problem, 
but a spirit of intangibility and a seeming indefiniteness in 
proposed solutions, equally recurrent, paralyze decisive action 
in this most vital department of Catholic education. 

We will be in agreement regarding the fact that Religion 
differs essentially from the other subjects in the college cur- 
riculum. The Reverend William H. Russell of the Catholic 
University of America comments on this as follows: 

High mental talent may give one the ability to grasp mathematics, 
but does not necessarily insure the grasp of Religion. Religion as a 
virtue is developed by actual doing, by the constant fulfillment of the 
will of God. “If any man will do the will of Him, he shall know the 
doctrine, whether it be of God.” The duty of study may be taken as 
one of the indications of the will of God while a student is in college. 
That means that mental effort must be expended on the acquisition of 
knowledge about Religion. The intellect of students must be gripped 
and challenged by the exposition of dogma. And, yet, to view the 
Religion course solely as a cold, academic exercise is to forget that 
Religion is wider than the classroom and that it is an actual possi- 
bility for those who may not have high mental rating . . .. 

Father Russell develops the thought that the Religion course 
has in view the living of a life more than the mere learning 
of a subject. This brief quotation is sufficient to emphasize 
the fact that we will not have universal agreement in the 
matter of the desirability of administering comprehensive 


1 Rev. W. H. Russell. “Principles for a College Religion Course,” Journal of 
Religious Instruction, VIII (1938), p. 703. 
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examinations in Religion until we attempt in some manner 
to define explicitly the twofold objective of illumination and 
inspiration in Religion courses. 

We have some progress in our thinking on the fundamental 
phase of this problem which, in 1931, was presented in a 
paper read at the National Convention of the Association, 
after the following manner: 

We have our classes in Religion as a matter of course, as regularly 
as any others, but I have been asking myself whether with even two or 
three hours a week, any of our students question why only eight 
credits in religious knowledge are required for graduation, when the 
minimum in most other subjects exceeds that number. We all realize 
the difficulty under which we labor in requiring even eight credits 
more than do secular institutions, but are we certain that none weigh 
the importance of Religion by the number of credits we require and 
then draw their own conclusions? The difficulty is there. What can 
we do to remedy it? Can we safely require more? If not, how give 
Religion ifs proper weight in the curriculum ?? 


Farther on in the same paper, the following questions were 
asked: ‘Are our courses in Religion really organized? Are 
they planned and conducted so as to give our students during 
their four years at college a really complete and progressive 
knowledge of our holy Religion?”* Until we do something 
about the answers to these questions, we are not in a position 
to administer comprehensive examinations in Religion in an 
intelligent manner. As late as 1938, Father Russell wrote: 


The college field offers at the present time no universally recognized 
curriculum in Religion. In fact, the content for each year is widely 
divergent. Neither can there be found an agreement as to the central 
core which should run through the four years.‘ 


The comprehensive report, given at the recent convention of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, by the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Educational Problems of the Mid- 
west Unit of the College Department, verifies Father Russell’s 
statement and makes the case for comprehensive examina- 
tions in Religion, at the present time, a rather poor one. 

That the National Catholic Educational Association has 

2 Sister Lioba, “Some Distinctive Problems of our Colleges for Women,” Re- 
port of the Proceedings and Addresses of the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
of the N.C.E.A., XXVIII, No. 1 (Nov., 1931), p. 157. 


3 Tbid. 
Rev. W. H. Russell, op. cit., p. 697. 
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considered the whole problem seriously is evident by the fact 
that in a Preliminary Report, just published, the Membership 
Committee proposes the following recommendation: “It is 
also moved that the committee recommend that in all Cath- 
olic colleges a comprehensive examination in Religion be 
given to all Catholic students before graduation.” The rec- 
ommendation, most probably, presupposes the usual one- 
hour-a-week assignment to religious instruction during eight 
semesters of college. May I ask if I stand alone in maintain- 
ing that a one-hour-a-week course is perhaps the most unsat- 
isfactory course taught in college? Students are quite gener- 
ally acquainted with the amount of outside preparation 
expected for each recitation or lecture period and, for the most 
part, they are quite conscientious in not exceeding traditional 
requirements in this respect. Can we hope, with this present 
arrangement, to arouse in students sufficient interest in and 
desire for the study of Religion to enable them to prepare for 
comprehensive examinations before graduation? I am con- 
vinced that we cannot achieve the desired results under the 
present system. 

The new application blank for membership in the National 
Catholic Educational Association, under “Report on Crite- 
ria,” Section II, Part B, asks the applying institution to indi- 
cate whether it requires comprehensive examinations at the 
end of the sophomore year or at the end of the senior year. 


In spite of the difficulties that I envision, I think that all 
member colleges of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation should support the movement for introducing com- 
prehensive examinations in Religion. However, I think it will 
be agreed that the attempt to make the comprehensive exam- 
ination in Religion at the end of the senior year effective as a 
functioning requirement will be extremely difficult. If the 
examination is truly comprehensive, some students will fail— 
and with what result? In most cases of such failure, the sub- 
jective reaction of the student against Religion will subvert 
our objectives in giving the examination. 

Colleges and universities whose curricula in Religion pro- 
vide for two years of Religion courses, ending in the sopho- 
more year, have a much simpler problem to solve. The com- 
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prehensive examination will be given at the conclusion of four 
more intensive courses, instead of after eight long-drawn- 
out, one-hour-a-week courses. The results, I am certain, will 
be more satisfactory. Furthermore, the disappointment result- 
ing from failure to attain the coveted sheepskin will not so 
easily revert to failure in Religion, since a failing sophomore 
student will have the opportunity and privilege of repeating 
the examination, even twice if the need should arise. 

In this, or in any arrangement for the administering of 
comprehensive examinations in Religion, we should remember 
that whatever the number of required credits in Religion, this 
number should be merely an indication of the privilege a 
student has to take the examination, performance on the 
examination being the final arbiter in deciding whether he is 
a suitable candidate for graduation from a Catholic college. 

In conclusion, I suggest that our efforts may well be 
directed to the formulation of a truly comprehensive exam- 
ination in Religion to be administered at the end of the sopho- 
more year—one that will cover the essentials of dogma, 
morals and worship with which educated Catholics of modern 
times should be thoroughly familiar. I suggest that all Cath- 
olic colleges be urged to adopt such an examination, to adapt 
their work of the lower division to cover its requirements, to 
provide whatever instruction is necessary on the lower level 
to prepare students for passing this examination and, finally. 
. to offer in the upper division a reasonable number of intensive 
elective courses in theology, adapted to the needs and capacity 
of junior and senior students in college. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


I conclude with the plea for more of the creative, more of the 
dynamic. more of the artistic, more of forthright vital Christianity 
in Catholic schools. This we can have without sacrificing one iota of 
thoroughness, order and discipline. We know fairly well what is 
wrong with other people’s kind of education. Do we know prac- 
tically enough and courageously enough what is right with our own? 


Bv Rev. George Johnson, “Progressive Education,” The Cath- 
olic Educational Review, Vol. XXXVITI, No. 5 (May, 1940), 
p. 264. 





MAKING “APOSTLES OF THE WORD” OF OUR 
CATHOLIC GIRLS AND BOYS 


KARL H. ROGERS 
Catholic Information Society 
Narberth, Pennsylvania 


Thank God for the girls and boys in our Catholic colleges 
and high schools! Thank God for their zeal, their energy, 
their recognition of the fact that the “little man on the stair” 
—the usual excuse for Catholic inaction—is never really 
there at all, but is just another bogey-man. And let me add 
one more Te Deum for the teachers of our Catholic youth, 
whose wisdom, inspiration and pioneering spirit, poured into 
these young folks, make them what they are today, the hope 
and promise of our Faith and of our civilization. 

I speak here of Catholic youth in relation to the Narberth 
Movement and, because my space is limited, I must hit but 
a few high spots of a simple effort that seems to have no limit 
to the size and variety of its development. 

But first let me explain the Narberth Movement, or that 
phase of it which we term “The Narberth Secular Press 
Apostolate.” This is merely the publishing of definite, ap- 
proved Catholic Information articles in the secular press 
every week in free space, the articles signed and sponsored 
by local societies who also answer the inquiries that come in. 
The complete plan, furnished from Narberth, tells of the 
movement in full detail, suggesting tried-and-tested methods 
of successfully approaching the editor and convincing him of 
the value to his paper and to his community in the weekly 
publishing of these articles. 


The plan includes also the following items: (1) The first 
eight articles set up in two-column newspaper style. These 
are to be shown to the editor to prove the fairness and 
interest value of the series. (2) A booklet listing the numer- 
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ous societies now engaged in the work—who they are and 
what papers they are using, letters from editors of secular 
papers, praising the messages and admitting the good they 
are accomplishing. (3) A booklet showing official approval 
of His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate and forty-three other members of the Hierarchy. 


The newspaper articles are adaptations of the Narberth 
pamphlets which originated twelve years ago to inform 
Narberth non-Catholics, and are now also being mailed by 
sixty-nine other Catholic groups into a total of 14,800 non- 
Catholic homes every month. Perhaps you have seen them in 
the Catholic press, those brief messages with arresting titles 
such as: “Do Catholic medals keep off lightning?” “Did you 
ever see a nun canoeing?” “I love God and apple cider,” each 
written by a man who, having “put across” beans, locomo- 
tives and lip-sticks, is now using the same advertising psychol- 
ogy and technique to “put across” Catholic information in a 
manner that is planned to cause even the indifferentist to 
read and absorb. 

All has not been “skittles and beer” with the development 
of the Narberth Movement. Nevertheless, we have been 
signally blessed with those essential aids without which our 
own feeble efforts would have come to naught—i.e., the 
approval of so many members of the Hierarchy, the generous 
space given us by Catholic publications all over the country, 
the vive voce recommendations of priests of national renown 
at national conventions and smaller gatherings, the passing 
on of the personal opinions of many of our branch societies 
to others contemplating the movement. All these—and 
Heaven too—have been the cause of our present record of 
109 Catholic groups using 258 secular newspapers which 
carry approved Catholic information into 1,869,814 homes 
in free space, every week in the year. 

But now for our girls and boys and what they have done 
with Narberth and for Narberth. Father E. J. Weisenberg, 
S.J., State Adviser of the Kansas State Sodality Union, started 
the ball rolling in the fall of 1937, and what a push he gave 
it! At three state conferences he told of the Narberth Move- 
ment to such effect that the sodalities of twelve high schools 
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and academies and one junior college soon were publishing 
the Narberth articles in fifty-two secular papers, including 
the Topeka Daily Capitol and the Wichita Eagle, the two 
largest papers in the state. 


At one of these Kansas conferences sat a Sister from 
Minnesota who had ears that heard, a mind that thought 
and very likely a hidden yen for evangelising. She went back 
to Minnesota and developed her thought to this effect: 
“What’s Kansas got that Minnesota hasn’t got?” Which 
thought resulted in the Narberth story’s presentation to the 
student body of the College of St. Benedict at St. Joseph. It 
resulted also in the creation of a committee of enthusiastic 
students—first five, later twenty—girls who had been prac- 
ticing the scales of Catholic Action and who now were to 
have the joy of playing real tunes via the Narberth Press 
Apostolate. These girls studied the plan and then tried out 
the methods and arguments on a Sister who played the part 
of a hard-boiled editor. Then, during the two vacation periods, 
these eager apostles sallied forth to do battle with their 
home-town editors. 


Result: between January and June, 1939, the Narberth 
articles began running weekly in twenty papers in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and North Dakota. And what a kick they got 
from the replies that came in—from the questions about their 
Faith from all types of minds, in all types of verbiage! The 
girls themselves, with research when necessary, wrote the 
Catholic answer, safeguarded, of course, by members of the 
faculty. 

It has been claimed by the girls at St. Benedict’s that this 
work has helped them to better know their Religion and the 
mind of him outside the Fold, to better reason out their creed 
and explain it logically and interestingly to those with less 
advantages. That it has whetted the appetite for future evi- 
dencing of the Faith has been amply proved by a fair graduate 
of the Class of 1939," who ever since has been adding papers 
to the St. Benedict’s list, who has been boosting Narberth at 
conventions and to individuals, whose zeal and energies have 


1“Narberth Movement and Miss Nora Le Tourneau,” The Catholic School 
E-ditor, March, 1940, p. 6. 
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made Narberth an official part of the Catholic Action pro- 
gram of the great diocese of St. Paul, whose words in a letter 
to me are indelibly written in my mind: “I would go to the 
ends of the world for Narberth.” And she has—almost. 

Would that I had more space to tell of our other colleges 
and schools in twenty-seven institutions in ten states, using, 
at this writing, seventy secular newspapers every week to 
inform the inmates of 597,688 homes. I’d like also to tell you 
of several others preparing to do so, including the great Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. But I have only space to put these 
questions to you: Is such an effort worthwhile to two million 
readers of all these papers? Is it of value to the young people 
who do the work? Is it not at least a preparation and inspira- 
tion for later leadership in Catholic Action for which our 
Holy Father is calling? 

Dear Teacher, if you would like to examine the Narberth 
plan, drop us a line. If you have handy eight three-cent 
stamps, enclose them and you will be paying for the actual 
cost of the literature sent you. And lest you have a shock 
when you read the full story, let us say here that we ask of 
those who succeed in getting the work into their local paper, 
an annual ten dollar membership fee, which gives the rights 
to use, and the fifty-two articles for the year’s work. This is 
our only means of meeting the ever-growing costs of spreading 
the work. But we are not hard-boiled professionals. In fact, 
if the word amateur is derived from the Latin “amo,” we are 
the veriest amateurs at collecting bills at any stated time. 

Thus endeth the manna from Narberth with a prayer like 
unto grace after meals: ‘We give thee thanks, O Lord, for 
these, thy young people. May they continue to prove the 


Narberth pudding by their eating thereof in ever growing 
numbers.” 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


MAKING A RELIGION BOOKLET AT ONE’S OWN 
PACE 


LOS ANGELES PROJECT MATERIAL 


Modern efforts in teaching Religion to the young are mak- 
ing advances upon those of an earlier day when only the ear 
of the pupil was engaged, when teaching Religion consisted 
only of “giving out” the questions from the catechism and 
listening to the answers. Under such a regime little use was 
made of pictures or music or pupil activities or, in general, 
of materials that made an appeal to other senses than the 
sense of hearing. This condition still exists in many places, 
but efforts are constantly being made to extend the means by 
which Religion may be taught and applied to life. 

Perhaps the modern resurgence of the influence of St. 
Thomas Acquinas has something to do with this extension of 
effort. His pronouncement that there is nothing in the intel- 
lect that was not first in the senses, makes teachers aware 
of the necessity of bringing all the senses into play in the 
process of learning. Teachers of Religion are increasingly on 
the lookout for ways and means by which to impress not only 
the ears of their young charges, but all the other senses as 
well, that the knowledge of Christ which they are trying to 
impart may not consist just in parroted answers to catechism 
questions, but may be a real knowledge making a firm basis 
of a way of life. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine of Los Angeles 
has been producing and working for many years with “‘pro- 
ject” materials and has developed in this line a program from 
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the kindergarten to the twelfth grade inclusive, that is prov- 
ing of great value wherever it is used. The projects in their 
present state are the results of long practical experience in 
which the worth of making project books by pupils has been 
fully tested and found acceptable. This program is intended 
primarily for the Religious Vacation School. 


The idea is this: After the lesson of the day has been im- 
pressed in all the ways at the teacher’s command,—by ex- 
planation, story, and when the meaning is thoroughly clari- 
fied by the use of the catechism answer, and finally by the 
application of the doctrine to the daily life of the child, the 
project comes into use. Here the lesson is crystallized, as it 
were, in a book through the efforts of the pupil. The teacher 
herself has a model project book, a loose leaf book made of 
manila paper, varying in content according to the subject and 
grade. In developing this book, before the time for its use, 
the teacher learns at first hand the problems that will con- 
front her pupils when they are developing similar booklets 
later on in class. The problems are not difficult. A simple, 
clear abridgement of the doctrinal content of each lesson is 
part of the mimeographed content of the teacher’s model as 
it comes from the publisher. Accompanying each teacher’s 
model, when they are necessary for its development, are 
sheets of pictures, in most cases copies of the masters, and a 
sheet of patterns illustrating religious objects occurring in the 
lessons of the grades. The pictures are to be cut from the sheet 
and pasted into the places indicated in the model where they 
illustrate the doctrine of the lesson. For example, when the 
Nativity of our Lord is the doctrine, a copy of one of the old 
masters serves the double purpose of making the doctrine 
more tangible to the child and also acquaints the child with 
good art. 


The patterns, perhaps a drawing of a chalice, a triangle 
to suggest the trinity, a clock to show hour of fast, or of some 
other object used in clarifying the lesson, are mounted, cut 
out, and used to reproduce the pattern when it is needed in 
the text. If the pattern represents a chalice or an altar vessel, 
it is often cut out in gold paper and pasted in the book in the 
required place. 
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When the teacher has developed her model she binds the 
pages together and then her model is ready for use in class. 

In preparation for the religious vacation school session, 
Confraternity helpers assemble materials for the pupils’ 
booklets. As the course advances, pupils develop these book- 
lets under the teacher’s direction and according to the teach- 
er’s model. As the booklets are made entirely of blank pages, 
the pupils copy for themselves the mimeographed lessons, 
paste in the pictures and reproduce the patterns. In some 
cases, especially where attendances are large, the helpers cut 
out the pictures in advance and also prepare the patterns. 
They have in readiness for immediate distribution all pic- 
tures of one kind and all the patterns of one kind, each assem- 
bled in separate envelopes. Also in places where classes are 
large, the pages of the teacher’s model are reproduced on 
blackboards or on large charts that may afterwards be rolled 
up and preserved for another season. 

This outline indicates the general plan. It is not followed 
exactly in every grade. 

For kindergarten use there are two booklets for the child, 
with skeleton drawings of groups suggesting religious teach- 
ing. The drawings may be colored by the children and the 
accompanying rhymes committed to memory. One of these 
booklets is entitled “Little Lessons—My Home Work,” and 
the other “Radio Rhymes—Calling Station Heaven.” 

In the first grade the children make their own little picture 
prayer books by pasting into booklets, that have been pre- 
pared by the helpers, pictures from the sheet “Prayers A” 
that are suggestive of prayer. On the cover is pasted a picture 
of Christ blessing children. There are supplementary picture 
sheets for this grade, ‘Prayers B,” 16 pictures to illustrate 
the Apostles Creed, and “Prayers C,” 12 pictures to illustrate 
the Confiteor. Mimeographed sheets of instructions for mak- 
ing the booklets and pasting the pictures acompanying each 
picture sheet. 

Following are the materials suggested for the other seven 
grades: 

Second Grade: My Illustrated Catechism—teacher’s model 
containing printed instructions for use; two picture 
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sheets of eleven pictures each; one mimeographed pat- 
tern sheet. 

Third Grade: My Rosary Book—teacher’s model; one pic- 
ture sheet of fifteen pictures—mysteries of the Rosary; 
one mimeographed sheet of instructions. 

Fourth Grade: My Commandment Book—teacher’s model; 
one picture sheet; one mimeographed pattern sheet; one 
mimeographed instruction sheet. 

Fifth Grade: The Sacraments—teacher’s model; two picture 
sheets; one mimeographed pattern sheet; one mimeo- 
graphed instruction sheet. 

Sixth Grade: My Mass Book—teacher’s model; one picture 
sheet; one mimeographed pattern sheet; one mimeo- 
graphed instruction sheet. 

Seventh Grade: The Means of Grace—teacher’s model; two 
picture sheets; one mimeographed pattern sheet; one 
mimeographed sheet of instructions. 

Eighth Grade: The Way of Life—teacher’s model; two pic- 
ture sheets; one mimeographed sheet of instructions. 


Another article will describe the Los Angeles project mate- 
rials for high school work. 


TEACHING HONESTY IN THE HOME 


An ingenious Belgian writer has estimated that the average child 
in his first 15 years of life has spent 1,000 hours in church, 9,000 
hours in school and 50,000 waking hours at home: 5 times as many 
hours at home as in church and school combined. “For 50 families,” 
he continues, “there are 1 pastor, 2 school teachers and 100 parents, 
or 30 times more educators on the family staff than on the combined 
church and school staff.” Multiplying the number on each staff by 
the number of hours during which they influence the children, we 
get the following amazing statement of the relative influence of these 
3 agencies expressed in terms of teacher-hours: 

For the church, 1 pastor face to face with the children for 1,000 
hours—1,000 teacher-hours. 

For the school, 2 teachers face to face with the children for 9,000 
hours—18,000 teacher-hours. 

For the home, 100 parents face to face with the children for 50,000 
hours—5,000,000 teacher-hours. 

By Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., “Teaching Honesty in 
the Home,” Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
November 4, 5, 6, 7, 1939, p. 292. 





New Books in Review 





Workbook and Guidebook Five, Jesus the Life. By Alex- 
ander P. Schorsch, C.M. and Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, 
O.S.B. Chicago: Archdiocese of Chicago School Board, 755 
North State Street, 1940. Workbook 144 pp. Guidebook 192 
pp. Price, Guidebook 50c; Workbook 25c. 

The revised Guidebook and Workbook Five, Jesus the Life, 
of “A Course in Religion for the Elementary Schools,” called 
also “The De Paul Course” have just been issued. The 
changes in the revised books of Grade Five are similar to 
those in the revised books of Grade Six. Whereas in the 
unrevised books of Grade Five there were nine sections and 
twenty-six units, in the revised edition the former have been 
reduced to seven and the latter to twenty-five. Although the 
number of units is less, the revised books of Grade Five have 
two new units, one on the missions, “Spreading the Kingdom 
of God,” and the other on “Christ the Way, the Truth, the 
Life.” The latter unit is the concluding unit, forming the key- 
stone and climax to the religious content of Book Five. Its 
nature is such as to intensify the Christocentric character of 
the text. The mission spirit is promoted not only through the 
special unit on the missions, but also through some of the 
other units, such as unit eight, “Living the Life of Faith,” and 
unit fifteen, “Living the Life of the Love of Neighbor.” 

The story of the Old Testament which was begun to be 
told through activities in Workbook Two is completed in 
Workbook Five. The liturgical topics assigned for the fifth 
year are also present in activities in the Workbook. Thus, the 
Guidebook indicates through the Time Chart when an Old 
Testament topic or liturgical topic is to be told, and the Work- 
book contains these topics in activities. 

Following the procedure in the other Workbooks, there are 
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systematic review activities for each section, for each semes- 
ter, and for the entire year. Among the reviews for the entire 
year is a Catechism activity in the form of questions and 
answers. The liturgical and Old Testament topics are also 
reviewed. The matter of preceding years closely related to 
any unit of the fifth year is restated in the activities of the 
unit, and the important topics of the preceding years come 
for review in special activities devoted to them. The gifts 
which form a part of the subject-matter of Grade Six are 
anticipated. 


As in other Workbooks there is an initial activity intro- 
ducing the children to the content-matter and the formation 
of the Workbook. The introduction to the content of the year 
called the Objective is developed in relation to the sectional 
divisions of the unit-content. Through such an organization, 
the objective provides each section with a short preview of 
its content. The organized unity of each unit is indicated 
through activities with topical headings and in an outline 
form. As a supplementary aid for learning a unit in its or- 
ganized unity the important doctrines are italicized both in 
the Guidebook and the Workbook. These italicized portions 
are to be memorized, so also are the boxed doctrines and the 
listed quotations in the Workbook. 


In the revised Workbook there are more Scriptural activi- 
ties than were in the unrevised Workbook. There is also an 
activity introducing the children to the New Testament and 
training them in looking up and reading the references. 


The selection of poems for Grade Five has been very much 
improved. Like the other Workbooks, Workbook Five con- 


tains poems for memorization, and these are not repeated in 
the Guidebook. 


As was begun in the revised Workbook Two, the sacred 
songs with their musical notations are also included in Work- 
book Five. 

The Classroom Technique has been revised again so as to 
present more graphically and practically the teaching pro- 
cedure for each day of the unit teaching cycle. As in the other 
revised Guidebooks many teaching helps are given in Guide- 
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book Five by way of notes. These notes include an explana- 
tion of the title cover design which may be used as a means 
for reviewing the year’s content, keys for Workbook activi- 
ties whose proper working might prove difficult, and on page 
44 the list of teaching devices arranged in alphabetical order 
with the pages on which they are explained. On page 191 is 
an outline of the teaching technique in its five day teaching 
cycle. 


Like the other revised Workbooks, Workbook Five con- 
tains more detailed activity directions. Not all the different 
ways of using an activity are intended to be actually em- 
ployed. Since the activities and the different devices for using 
them have for their purpose to master the unit to such an 
extent as to be able to tell the unit in its entirety, the activi- 
ties and their devices are to be employed only in so far as they 
are necessary for achieving this purpose. In unit directions 
suggestions are also given to lead pupils to refer to units al- 
ready studied; this is to be done only in so far as it is neces- 
sary. The objective of activities, devices, reading of units 
already studied, pictures, is to master the unit, and they are 


to be used, therefore, only in so far as this mastery requires 
them. 


Like the other revised books, Guidebook Five contains ad- 
ditional guidesheets for character formation for use during 
sectional, semester, and final reviews. The development of the 
guidesheets from the units to which they are attached is 
indicated both in the classroom technique and in teaching 
notes. 

The prayers to be learned or reviewed are given on the 
page immediately before the hymns in the Workbook. The 
learning or review of these prayers is indicated in the time 
chart of the Guidebook and usually there is a reminder to do 
this in the activity directions of the Workbook. 

The picture lists attached to each unit in the Guidebook 
are changed and revised. The dealers where pictures may be 
procured are listed in the Guidebook on page 49. 

In the beginning of Guidebook Five is a copy of the letter 
of our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in which he for- 
warded to the authors the blessing of his predecessor, Pope 
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Pius XI, on their work, “A Course in Religion for Elementary 
Schools.” 


Men at Work and Worship, America Joins the Liturgical 
Movement. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., Ph.D., with a preface 
by the Most Rev. John G. Murray, D.D., Archbishop of Saint 
Paul. New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 1940. 
Pp xviit+307. Price $2.50. 


The purpose of this volume is to bring about an integrated 
Christian life within society. After presenting a well-docu- 
mented history of the Liturgical Movement abroad and in 
this country, the author has used, wherever possible, enact- 
ments of the Holy See and of the heirarchies of Europe and 
America. Although the author has written this book that the 
Liturgical Movement may be of benefit to millions, without 
doubt its principal function will be in the education of priests 
and other teachers. They will find in it the only historical 
presentation of the Liturgical Movement with which we are 
familiar. They will find it easy to follow Father Ellard’s ex- 


planation of the conception, ways and means of a fully social- 
izing Catholic worship in the United States today. Those 
teachers who still feel unable to present in a dynamic way the 
doctrines of the Mystical Body of Christ and of the priest- 
hood of the laity will find most useful material in this work. 


Character Education in Adolescence. By Rudolf Allers, 
M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Catholic University of 
America. New York City: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., London: 
B. Herder, 1940. Pp. 188. Price $1.00. 

The following chapter headings show the organization 
of this new text by the author of Psychology of Character: 
I. The General Psychology of Adolescence, II. Ways of Un- 
derstanding and Approach, III. Ways of Influencing the 
Adolescent, IV. Some Special Features, V. Daydreams and 
Sexuality, VI. General and Vocational Guidance. In the intro- 
duction the author states that most of the ideas proposed in 
the volume appeared in a briefer manner in a series of six 
articles published in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review from 
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October, 1938, to March, 1939. Dr. Allers again shows that 
the findings of modern research are not only compatible but 
in full accord with ideas that are old, nearly two thousand 
years old. As shown in the chapter headings the author treats 
particularly of topics frequently presented incorrectly. Not 
only does he combine the seemingly new with Catholic 
philosophy, but the author’s purpose has been to present a 
practical work, one not restricted by the use of technical 
terms and the discussion of basic psychological and philoso- 
phical notions. 


Sociology. By Walter L. Willigan and John J. O’Connor. 
New York, London, and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1940. Pp. xit+387. Price $2.00. 

Not only do the authors of this text offer the Catholic stu- 
dent a discussion of social issues and problems in terms of 
Catholic principles, but they furnish a splendid organization 
of study helps as well. At the close of each chapter the stu- 
dent is given a summary presentation of the content of the 
chapter, a list of definitions introduced in the text, questions 
based directly on the content of the chapter, and an addi- 
tional guide called “Projects,” the purpose of which is to 
emphasize the significant experiments and conclusions of out- 
standing social scientists. Each chapter’s bibliography is pre- 
sented under the headings of “Required Readings” and “Sug- 
gested Works.” 


Dictionary of the American Hierarchy. By The Reverend 
Joseph Bernard Code, Sc. Hist. D., with an introduction by 
the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Laodicea and Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. New York, Toronto. Longmans, Green and Co., 1940. 
Pp. xxiit+425. Price $3.75. 

The following paragraphs from the Apostolic Delegate’s 
introduction to this volume describe its purpose and scope. 
His Excellency’s introduction is a scholarly survey of the 
field and a careful presentation of the character and work of 
bishops, the successors of the Apostles: 
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A book which both sets torth an important historical record and 
evidences deferential regard for distinguished personages who have 
merited well of God and country cannot but be well received, and 
indeed welcomed with special acclaim. Such is the new volume, en- 
titled A Dictionary of the American Hierarchy, which the Reverend 
Joseph Bernard Code, Sc. Hist. D., eminent in the field of historical 
research presents now to the public. 

He has been preceded in this specialized study by two very deserv- 
ing writers : Richard H. Clarke, who in 1888 published his Lives of the 
Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in the United States (New 
York, 3 vols., 1888), and Francis X. Reuss, whose Biographical 
Cyclopedia of the Catholic Hierarchy of the United States appeared 
in 1898. These two works have become insufficient with the passing 
years, as is but natural ; and besides they were rather limited in scope, 
and schematic in their presentation of events. The Reverend Doctor 
Code has very opportunely, therefore, undertaken to meet a special 
need wtih his present production. Through patient effort and intelli- 
gent labor he has collected into an orderly synthesis the principal facts 
in the lives of more than 500 bishops who make up the past and 
present hierachy of the United States of America, and this he is pub- 
lishing together with a rich bibliography of the literary labors of 
many of the bishops and of writings which refer to them. 


Sacerdos et Pontifex. Letters to a Bishop-Elect. By Most 
Rev. Francis Clement Kelley, with an Introduction by His 
Excellency the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States of America. Paterson, 
New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. xiv+164. 
Price $1.00. 


Among the eighteen chapter titles in this volume are the 
following: The Ideal Bishop, The Working Bishop, The 
Humble Bishop, The Thoughtful Bishop, The Contented 
Bishop, The Generous Bishop, The Bookish Bishop, The 
Kind Bishop, The Natural Bishop, and The Loyal Bishop. 
His Excellency, the Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
writes in his usual pleasing style. While from its title one 
might think that the present volume is for only a limited 
group of readers, such is not the case. Even the layman can 
read its pages profitably, deriving from them a greater love 
and appreciation for the priesthood and the episcopacy. All 
those engaged in administrative work will find instruction and 
spiritual guidance in its pages. 
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“Religious Correspondence Course,” new leaflet edition of 
Jesus and I. By Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J. St. Louis, Missouri: 
The Queen’s Work, 1940. Price: 50c for one entire set; $1.00 
for three; $7.50 for twenty-five; $25.00 for one hundred; 
$200.00 for one thousand. 

This is a leaflet edition of Jesus and I, the author’s well- 
known Religion text for children of primary grades. Specific 
suggestions are given for those in charge of religious corre- 
spondence courses, as well as a text for the child, pictures, 
games, exercises and questions. In addition, there are direc- 
tions for the parent or whoever in the home directs the child’s 
study of Religion. Although designed as a religious corre- 
spondence course, this new edition of Father Heeg’s material 
may also be used in Religion classes where leaflet material is 
desirable in seeking cooperation with the home. 


The Parent-Educator, New Series, Volume III, “Teaching 
Obedience in the Home.” The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine National Center. Paterson, New Jersey: St. An- 


thony’s Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 55. Price $.20—plus postage. 

The material in this booklet was first presented at the 
Hartford Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. Each of the eight short chapters is accompanied by 
discussion aids. 


Canonical Provisions for Catholic Schools. (Elementary 
and Intermediate.) A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty 
of Canon Law of the Catholic University of America in Par- 
tial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor 
of Canon Law. By Conrad Humbert Boffa, J.C.D. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1939. Pp. 
x+211. Price $2.00. 

A well established forest can get along very well without 
a gardener who is well trained in a knowledge of roots; not 
so a nursery. So far as Catholic education has been successful 
without gardeners well equipped with a knowledge of its roots 
it may be compared to a sturdy forest; so far as it is still 
being planted, it is like the nursery. Almost every Catholic 
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educator has some knowledge of the roots of Catholic edu- 
cation. He could hardly escape acquiring at least a superficial 
knowledge of them. In various fields of research he has come 
to recognize the primary laws of their origin, growth and 
expansion. But seldom does he study them in their innermost 
nature. This implies an analysis of their judicial implications. 
Such an analysis is not proved irrelevant by the success which 
has attended Catholic educational efforts in its absence. An 
inadequate knowledge of the Church’s law on education has 
sufficed in many instances because it was supplemented by a 
Catholic instinct and intuition. But this simply means that 
the educator was in harmony with the law because his will 
happened to coincide with that of the lawgiver. It might eas- 
ily have created revolution or chaos, given less thoroughly 
Catholic reactions. The dissertation under review obviates 
the possibility of such untoward disaster. Its discussions carry 
with them the tone of authenticity and are buttressed with 
citations of papal documents. The juridical foundation of all 
that the Catholic educator stands for is put in his hand to 
fortify his own convictions or to afford him weapons of de- 
fense. Questions too often evaded because of traditional diffi- 
culties are handled forthrightly and supply the docile mind 
with authority for complying with the law in spite of tradi- 
tional opposition. Such, for instance, are the conclusions pre- 
sented in regard to coeducation, the admission of non-Catho- 
lics to Catholic schools, the obligation of establishing Catholic 
schools, and the rights of diocesan authorities in the private 
schools of religious. An inviting combination of words pre- 
vents a discouraging complexity in the presentation of the 
matter. A bibliography and a topical index intensify the scien- 
tific quality of the study. 

(Rev.) JeERoME D. HANNAN. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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